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THE ONLY ROCK 


On Which You Can Place Absolute Reliance 
is 


Life Insurance. 


Lift the Cup of Future Happiness for 
Your Family by Securing a Policy 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. Write for Information Dept.Y | Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


















Soft, rich color effects are produced on shingles 
by the use of Shingletint. 


There are many brands of shingle stains in the 
market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means ‘much to the consumer, who may safely 
buy it and know he is getting the best shingle 
stain made. 


Shingletint is a scientific combination of lin- 
seed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the 
necessary drying agents; its use not only beau- 
tifies but prolongs the life of the shingles. 

Finished woods and descriptive literature sent 
free upon request. 


Berry Brothers, timitea 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
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Round trip oly from Chicago 
to Denver, Colorado Springs 
ueblo. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two 
trains per day. Pullman tourist 
pleeping ¢ cars daily, only $2.Sodouble 
icago to Denver. 
The Best of Everything. 


Colorado 


is the -faeal place for a SUMMER 
VACATION, perfectly suited for rest 
Sota or ‘sport, abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means. 

All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 




























Dr. Lyon's 


z PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


of U Lyord ADS 
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SUSPENDERS 


Famous on two Continents 
Prevent trousers from bagging. In- 
destructible buttonholes. Beware of 
imitations. If not at your dealer’s 
send 50 cents for sample pair. 

Bros., 621 Broadway, New York 


Onthel: 

















pine CAN SUCCEED 


in the Poultry Business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book. 
“POULTRY FOR PROFIT” 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, I, together 
with beg for singles, pairs, trios and 
ms, and eggs for hatching, in ama = 
and plans for poultry houses, It costs too much 
yi me 3, and time to be given away, but is sent for a 


i W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 
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is obtained through us. years experience. 
md for Booklet 
Patent Seegeet Co, of America, 180 Broadway, New York City 
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poned until next week. 


improvement. 


Focus of the Time.’ 
of the world are invited to submit prctwres. 
will be returned. Such as are avaijable will be paid for and an additiona 
prize of ten dollars will be awarded to the best photo 
during the month. The two points which will be consi 
in the selection of the prize photograph will be the importance o 
picture as a news event, and the quality of the photograph itself. All photo- 
graphs must bear on the reverse side the date, the name of sender, and 
explanatory note of the incident with date. Photographs should 
ne addressed to ‘Art Editor, Collier’s Weekly, New York.” MY 


The Lion’s Mouth Contest for vail 


The Lion’s Mouth Contest for August 


arrangement. 


ANY of the contributors to The Lion’s Mouth competitions have 
hinted at changes they would like to see in the form, type arrange- 
ment, appearance, and printing of Coxier’s. 

arrived for serious consideration of these things, for we are installing new 

presses and new folding machinery, and propose some decided changes in 

Therefore the questions this month are but two 

in number, and confine themselves to the aspect of the make-up. 


The time has now 


1 Which of the five numbers for August do you like best from 


the standpoint of printing and typographical arrangement, 


and why? 


2 What suggestions have you to make for the improvement of 


Collier’s on these lines ? 


There is also a prize, 


This will enable all our readers to state any objections they may have to 
the present arrangement or appearance of the paper and to suggest ways for 
We desire all possible help from our readers in this respect, 
and the prizes of $329.00 for the month should stimulate all to their best 


$1,000.00 in cash, for the best suggestion 


during the year, and this could very well fall to an idea involving the arrange- 
ment or appearance of the paper. 


The contest will close on September 5th, and the announcement of 
prize-winners will be made in the October Household Number, dated 
September 26th. 


A Ten Dollar Prize for a Photograph 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY will pay liberally for photographs to be used in “‘The 
’ Photographers, both professional and amateur, in all parts 
Those that can not be used ~ us 


— published 
red Leagan 
the 


|| 'FHE number of replies received in the July contest, which closed 
i August 5th, and in which our readers were asked to tell us which 
story published in July they liked best and in what way the Cotuier 
fiction policy could be improved, was so great that up to the time of going to 
press with this number it has not been possible for the clerical force of the 
office to classify them so that the awards could be made and announced in 
this issue. The announcement of the awards, therefore, will have to be post- 
It is pleasing to know that so many of our readers 
are interested in good fiction, and the advantages we shall all derive from-the 
suggestions made in the July competition will surely be as valuable as the 
results achieved from any of the previous contests. 














First 


the 
Home 


In the emergency hos- 
pitals Pond’s Extract is 
valued because of its 
power to stop bleeding; 
because of its efficacy in 
reducing inflammation ; 
in relieving pain ; in pre- 
venting blood poison! 
It’s the remedy that 


Saves Life 


For the home there is 
no other “first aid” so 
sure as Pond’s Extract 
—the old family doctor. 

Beware of watered 
witch hazel, often of- 
fered as a substitute on 
the plea of cheapness. 
At its best it is ‘worth- 
less; at its worst it is 
dangerous. If you want 
to be sure you must get 
Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles, under buff wrapper 











A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 


If you have the /‘me, there is no 
reason why you should not enjoy a few 
weeks or months among the flowers 
and oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not interfere 
with such a plan. 

You can get excellent board out there 
for from $7 a week up, and we can tell 
you how if you will send for a copy of 
our “California Folder,” which tells 
all about the country, the hotels and 
boarding houses. It contains a big 
=~ of the state, too. 

ou can go to California via the 
most interesting route, in perfect com- 
fort and safety, all the way in charge 
of trained official of our company, if 
you will join one of our personally con- 
ducted parties which leave every week 
from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Drop me a postal and I will send you 
complete information about these parties 








Address P, S, EUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St,, Chicago. 56 








When You’re in Trouble 
with Varicose Veins, Legg | 
yee Mik heh cay etc., 













Stockings 


furnish quick and often F4 
permanent relief. We ¥ 
weave them toe your 
measure from new elas- 
a (made by us), insur- 
fit and durability, 
moa * trom the looms to you 
for Catalogue, _ 


and we sell and shi 
at manufacturers’ _— 
uring directions and ky 





OURTIS & SPINDELL CO.,79 Alley Block, Lynn, Mass. 





























































































































SPECIAL CATALOCUE OF 


LOAKS SUITS ATURS, 


1903 -<STYLES © 1904 
























We are America’s Largest Handlers 
of High-Grade Wearing Apparel 
tor Women. 


The preeminence of the Stevens 
styles has been established beyond 
question—recognized as authority 
everywhere — millions of women 
from Maine to California giving pref- 
erence to our garments each season. 








Our styles combine the smartest with the most prac- 
tical ideas, giving to our garments a style elegance 
and serviceability not found in any others. 


Our styles are invariably copied, but never 
duplicated at our prices. The most per- 
fect fitting garments made—the best that 
skilled artisans can produce. 
Our prices are - positively 

the lowest for which the 

same values have ever 

been sold. Every gar- 
ment guaranteed pertect 
in every detail. 


This is the reason our mail order 
business shows such a phenome- 
nal increase each season—selling 
more cloaks, suits, furs, waists, 
etc., than any other three houses 

combined. 


Send Today for our Catalogue 


Sent free upon request. Contains 
over 250 handsome illustrations of the 
correct styles in ladies’ fine wearing 
apparel. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
a Chicago, Ill. 

























DREAMLAND. 


Wonderful scenes of pleasure bright, 
Visions of fairy joys, 
Wonderful dreams of rare delight 
Come to small girls and boys. 
Wonderful animals nod and blink 
All of the dreamland through 
And care for the children. What do you think— 
Do little folks’ dreams come true? 





THERE are many white soaps, each represented to 

be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but 
like all imitations, they lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap 
and insist upon getting it. It floats. 
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DIAMONDS 
ON TIME 


At Less than Cash Prices 


|e MONDS have been steadily advancing in price for years, but 
rare foresight and our enviable position in the ‘diamond 
market,” enables us to quote the same low prices of several years 
ago. No credit house can possibly hope to compete with us, as our 
time-prices are even lower than the spot-cash prices of other dealers. 
Notwithstanding this fact, we allow ten per cent off on every “all 
cash” order. The articles here shown are reduced photographic re- 
productions of a few select pieces at $50.00, all set with pure white and 
perfect diamonds, in 14 karat solid gold, hand-made mountings. _ 
Our popular savings plan is open to anyone of honest intentions. 
The requirements to secure the benefits of our liberal credit system 
are few and simple. Upon request, we shall forward, C. O. D. first 
payment, any selection you may make, subject to examination, with 
full return privileges. e pay all express charges. You assume no 
obligations until goods are accepted, and then only your promise 
to pay whatever amount 28 have decided can conveniently be 
spared by you,each month. __ : 
Send for our latest descriptive catalogue No. L s, it’s beauti- 
fully illustrated, and shows a wealth of diamonds, watches and 
jewelry, ranging in rice from $5.00 to $500.00. Also ask for 
our booklet “‘A Brilliant Idea,’’ which explains our unique 
plan in detail. Make up your mind to do it to-day. 


Herbert L. Joseph & Co. 
Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 

148 L. 5 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 
U.S.A. 














International interest has been awakened in the Ingersoll Watch. 

Originally eo to meet the practical requirements of the great masses of the 
American people, it has — cS even this large field and its fame and sales have 
spread to every country in the world. 

Being accurate, durable, neat and low priced it was conceived with a view to sup- 
lying the common wants of a greater number of people than any watch ever made. 
t has so fulfilled its purpose that its daily output is beyond comparison, the largest 
in the history of watch-making. 


ONE 
movement $1.00 to $2.00 SkyEF4™ 


Ask for an Ingersoll and see that you get it. 
Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 


ROBT.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. DEPT. 58 Of MAIDEN LANE,NEW 
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THE BLACK 
MAN’S SOUL 





ROTHER TO THE OX is a term used by one critic of the 
negro problem, to indicate a condition which has been 
often recommended for bad black men, although it has 
never received serious legislative discussion. Just why it 
has not more advocates we are not sure. Anything which 

can be called mutilation seems wrong to many. In this case it 
does not seem wrong to us. There seems to be some difference 
of opinion about its danger. Any sense of decency which opposed 
it would be mistaken, for the evil is too great to be complicated 
by prudery. The efficacy of this treatment is probable, for the 
punishment then becomes absolute and lasting disgrace, which is 
what is needed. Nobody admires the unfortunate who has be- 
come a brother to the ox, and few pity him. It would be a more 
effective penalty even than death, for the danger of hanging is 
exciting, and this other danger has no allurement. 
The victim, instead of seeing himself the hero of a 
drama, as criminals often proudly conceive themselves, 
would be in shame everywhere. Some large medical word could 
be invented for use in court, and the execution of the penalty 
would naturally be private, serious, and skilful. No dangerous 
precedent for maiming as a general practice could be established 
It would apply to black and white alike, although 
adopted for a fault more characteristic of the blacks. It would 
meet the views of Mr. Gilbert’s successful executive. It would let 
the punishment fit the crime. All punishment is cruel, not except- 
ing hanging, and we are unable to see the barbarity of a treatment 
peculiarly likely to stop the evil for which it is applied. If lawyers 
or the ‘‘unco guid’’ have any objections, it would help our medita- 
tions to have them stated. 


in these days. 


HE NEGRO AND HIS WAYS are full of every interest now, 

moral, economic, and esthetic. Happily we do not need al- 
ways to be thinking of him as a problem, a victim, or a crime. 
He has his light, his comic, his poetic sides, most felt by the 
Southerners among whom he dwells. He is changing, and this old- 
time aspect will be less familiar in the future. Miss Anna Dorsey, 
on the high authority of Booker Washington, gives the truest pic- 
ture of these people that the platform affords. Miss Dorsey is an 
artist of clearness, ease, and charm, and her view of essential negro 
character becomes doubly important when it is accepted as truth 
by the man whose opinion weighs most. The pathos of the negro 
is a Northern invention. Simplicity, buoyancy, irresponsibility, wild 
humor, and gayety take away sting from death or lesser evils. 
With sufficient food, drink, and warmth the negro is happy, come 
what may. Miss Dorsey’s songs and stories take us in imagina- 
tion among a people gently and happily barbaric. The women are 
without chastity, and Miss Dorsey, like most well-born Southern- 
ers, does not care to know too much about the domestic relations 
of her darky help and friends. This trait, however, has a conse- 
quence now grown to terrible proportions. As long as black wo- 
men are of such easy virtue, their sons can hardly be 
checked in their most unmanageable crime. White men, 
therefore, for the protection of their own women, need 
to cultivate domestic strictness among the negresses. One effect 
of hearing Miss Dorsey’s poetic and witty drama is to make North- 
erners understand the regret often felt by Southerners at negro de- 
velopment. The beautiful, wild old songs are forgotten, and the 
new negro picks up tunes from travelling ten-cent shows. As these 
quaint, uncanny tunes and words are part of the history of Amer- 
ica, its folk songs, Mr. Washington, realizing how soon the natural 
music will have died, replaced by the minstrel and other Northern 
melodies which pretend to represent the blacks, is now having a 
collection made by an expert at Tuskegee. The black man’s soul, 
as it has been, has heard its knell. The transition period is not 
attractive. What is to come no man can tell. If amalgamation 
were not demoralizing and degrading, as Anglo-Saxons almost uni- 
versally believe it is, the joy and fancy of the black might tinge 
our future temperament. As, however, absorption is condemned 
by an instinct imperative in its strength and strongest in the 
strongest nations, we face an entirely different, equally uncertain, 
question: what solid education will do to the African himself. 
Probably, if carried far enough, it will check his crimes. That it 
may bring out gifts, descended from the childish expansive poetry 
of his untutored nature, we can only hope. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE, in one of his books, explains that 

superior ability seldom goes into politics in America, because 
it is not needed. The Government, in his opinion, is so well 
constructed that it will run without engineers. Democracy is 
self-regulating, and one set of figureheads matters no more than 
One might make the same observation about business, 
Our re- 


another. 
which Mr. Carnegie thinks monopolizes American brains. 








sources and conditions are such, it might be argued, that it mat- 
ters little whether Morgans, Carnegies, Hills, or Schwabs take to 


constructive enterprises, dentistry, or verse. Commerce would boom 
along with other marionettes just the same. Neither application 
of the principle would be quite true, and the political application 
would be more false than the other. Ability and judgment could 
find no better occupation than undertaking such industrial, social, 
racial, and constitutional problems as confront us now. Without 
Mr. Hay in the Cabinet, history in the last few years might well 
have taken a course less satisfactory to the world and less honor- 
able to our country. While Mr. Root’s organizing tal- 

ents have been showing in the army, his strong under- > 
standing has been having some of its best results in 
influence on his superior. Men of his standing are more willing to 
accept political office to-day than they were even as long ago as 
when Mr. Carnegie made his observation, more willing than they 
have been since 1865, if not since the days of Webster, Calhoun, 
and Clay, or since the policy of Andrew Jackson had its full re- 
ward in helping to make politics complicated and petty, aided 
to that end by expanding trade. As soon as talk of Mr. Root’s 
retirement began, talk was resumed also of how much money he 
could make. When men serve the nation in England, France, Ger- 
many, or Italy, it is not looked upon as an astonishing sacrifice. 
It would be more astonishing, there, if a man preferred money- 
grabbing to the opportunities of office. Millionaires are so thick 
now that money is losing glamour. More able men will be willing 
to serve some other master. More will prefer distinction to narrow 
struggle, material indulgence, and brazen show. 


o Oo 


7. SPORTING SPIRIT has improved among us. We are still 
somewhat too anxious to win, but the excess of eagerness is a 
trifle compared to what it was. Gain in sporting amenity, in sport- 
ing cultivation, so to speak, has a mollifying influence on our whole 
tone, and nothing, therefore, is more welcome than the interna- 
tional contests, in which we seek not to fall below our visitors in 
urbanity. A tennis player, for instance, who delayed the game on a 
pretext, in order to worry a more nervous antagonist, would be con- 
demned to-day even by the same men who might have admired his 
cleverness half a dozen years ago. ‘‘Bluffing the umpire’’ in ama- 
teur baseball is no longer looked upon as honorable. Yachting has 
always been on a higher plane of courtesy than other sports, and it 
is a charming bit of comedy that the only notorious exception was 
an English nobleman, whereas one of the best examples of cheery 
sportsmanship is an English grocer. In tennis we may 
take especial satisfaction in the fact that our foremost 
players are all in active business, and cease work for 
a few weeks only, to meet experts whose lives are devoted to 
the game. Golf has now become international. For no sport do 
we owe Great Britain so much appreciation as for this, the friend 
of old men and children, of women and strong athletes, the ally of 
nature and her beauty, an extrcise which strengthens the muscles 
and the organs and puts no strain upon the nerves. Automobile 
contests have taken place only in foreign countries, and there is 
no demand for them here. Thus far, automobiling for speed is on 
a level with jumping from Brooklyn Bridge. Boxing, ‘‘the noble 
art of self-defence,’’ seems to be so inseparable from brutality that 
its fine features of skill and spirit are almost shut off from all ex- 
cept the rough professional, and no attention is paid by the gen- 
eral public to any but the championship. contests. Even prize- 
fighting is less brutal than it was, and all the more respectable 
sports are gaining in extent and quality. Hundreds of gymna- 
siums now are found in cities which a few years ago had none, 
and indeed, for indoor exercise, we now have more facilities than 
any other country. 
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OBODY EVER DIES a natural death. Old. age, the premature 

old age, which is the only kind we know, is a pathological con- 
dition. Such are the opinions of Dr. Elie Metchnikoff, not a fakir, 
but a serious person, who studies things through a microscope at 
the Pasteur Institute. Each of us swarms with tiny beasts of prey, 
which travel up and down our bodies, seeking what they may de- 
vour. By attacking our beneficent cells, previously weakened by 
the unwise life we all lead, they produce an artificial 
senility, the malady which kills those men whom in 
our ignorance we call very old. Looked at from Dr. 
Metchnikoff’s standpoint, old age is merely a problem for medi- 
cal science. How shall we help our beneficent cells in their 
struggle against the enemy? One way would be to take every 
baby and cut out his larger intestine, an organ which ought not 
to have been included in our anatomy. At present this can not 
be done, as the operation is risky. A second method would be to 
destroy the beasts of prey. But we do not yet know what they ex- 
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THE GERMS 
OF DEATH 








END-SEAT 
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actly are. Some are a legacy left by our ancestors, immediate and 
remote, who suffered from heritable diseases. Others, more mysteri- 
ous, are perhaps the instruments of a sort of essential disease, of 
that old age which precociously kills all who do not die still earlier 
of tuberculosis, pneumonia, the bubonic plague, or croup. Until 
we know more we can only reform our diet, eating little meat or 
none, and subsisting chiefly on butter, cheese, and sour milk. By 
these imperfect means we may prolong life a little—two hundred 
years or so. Up to ninety, for example, we may be as active as 
the President of the United States, and thereafter, for a hundred 
years more, as reflective as the Prime Minister of England. This 
would still leave us half a century for art, philanthropy, poker, or 
croquet. But when death does finally draw near, will not its ap- 
proach be as distasteful as ever? By no means, says the doctor. 
Under present conditions death is like an unnatural sleep, which 
overtakes us early in the day—say before dinner. In the future 
it will come after a full meal, when the day’s work is done. 


ELFISHNESS is one of the most difficult ideas to make entirely 

clear. The line is hazy between ‘‘enlightened selfishness,’’ 
which is a world-uplifting torce, and the selfishness which is a clog 
to spiritual progress. The Athens of America, the hub of the uni- 
verse, has been waging a crusade against the ‘‘end-seat hog,”’ a 
crusade which other towns have waged in vain. Nobody attacks 
the person who buys aisle seats in a theatre and forces a dozen 
people to crowd past him. The man, however, who secures the 
outside seat in an open car, and sticks to it, is looked upon as a 
heinous specimen of the human porcine. A thorough-going thinker, 
like Count Tolstoi, would have no difficulty with such a problem, 
but a thorough-going thinker is a ‘‘crank.’? Count Tolstoi would 
attack the ownership of theatre places along with the pre-emption 
of convenient trolley seats. His creed is too absolute and too sim- 
ple for this world’s use. He would destroy trusts by having the in- 
dividual die, if necessary, rather than use Standard oil, Havemeyer 
sugar, or Carnegie steel. Unfortunately one ethical principle car- 
ried to extreme always leads to death. Real life, real 
morality, consists in striving for a harmonious balance 
of conflicting truths. It is right to own aisle seats al- 
though doubtless graceful and courtly, in special cases, to offer them 
to others. Any of us, with sensibility, when he clings to his end car 
seat, however he may reason, feels he is a hog. Professor James, 
in a famous chapter on habit, speaking of the necessity of turning 
moral emotion into acts, if it is not to become maudlin, advises 
the person who has been exalted by a concert to solidify his exal- 
tation by giving up his seat in a car or speaking pleasantly to his 
aunt. ‘‘Go put your creed into your deed,’? says Emerson. We 
can not legislate against the end-seat hog, but we can assure him 
that he will be a higher being if he uses this excellent opportunity 
for altruism. The world has decided that reserved seats in theatres 
are necessary to convenience, but that the easiest way on cars is to 
rely on moderate courtesy; and the man who refuses the world’s 
very moderate requests for generosity hardens‘ his heart and be- 
comes with each experience more worthy of the coarse and unat- 
tractive name bestowed upon the end-seat specialist. 
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ILLIONS OF BOOKS are written about life. Thousands, natu- 

rally, are written about Shakespeare, the broadest delineator 
of life. A library has been written about Hamlet alone. Caliban 
speaks. but a few sentences, yet on those few simple words Browning 
builds a philosophic poem and Renan bases two or three philosophic 
dramas. When we say a Shylock we speak of a person more fa- 
miliarly known than any living extortioner. No wonder, then, that 
Professor Moulton, in a recent book on ‘‘the moral system of Shake- 
speare,’? wrestles with the ethics of Falstaff as if he lived, and 
occupied the position in the world, say, of Grover Cleveland, Sir 
Charles Dilke, the King of England, or anybody else who had to 
be accounted for. Unlike the excellent gentlemen to whom we 
have referred, Falstaff broke the decalogue into a thou- 
sand pieces, yet everybody loves Falstaff. ‘‘There live 
not three good men unhanged in England,”’ says he, 
‘‘and one of them is fat and grows old.”? At other times, instead 
of making himself one good man of three, Falstaff reasons away 
his evil. ‘‘Thou knowest in the state of innocency Adam fell; and 
what should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of villany?’’ Gray- 
haired, he is a highwayman. ‘‘What, ye knaves! Young men must 
live.’ As Professor Moulton observes, puritanism was religion that 
had lost its humor. The great creative artist is not shallow enough 
to recommend virtue by lying about vice. He gives Falstaff every 
vice, vast wit, and exuberant philosophy, yet no reader is moved 
to sin. The poet makes Iago speak a language of rainbow beauty, 
and Macbeth reflect in poetry never surpassed on earth, yet neither 
is a bad example. Shakespeare the artist had the deepest morals; 
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STAFF’S 
RALS 





He followed Hamlet’s 
He shows virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, gives each with equal eloquence, and worries not about 


he trusted every consequence to the truth. 
advice to the players. 


the reader’s choice. In this respect the greatest playwrights were 
not unlike the divinest teachers. That the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the sons, was said by Euripides more than four centuries 
before Christ. Poets and preachers alike know that the first shall 
be last, that one lost sheep recovered receives more attention than 
ninety and nine who never stray, and that the wind bloweth where 
it listeth. It is a shallow moralist who shuns the truth, whether in 
tragedy or comecy. Virtue is not built upon denial of life’s actual 
hardest facts. Why, therefore, need anybody suppose a final con- 
flict between science and the moral law? 


B isons FLAG OF ITALY is naturally adored by her ardent sons. 
Cold Northern foreigners, acquainted with the ‘‘woman coun- 
try’? of the South, become foolish with emotion when they recall 
her. Her own people swell with vague pride in ancient Rome, 
the renaissance of art, and the modern age of Garibaldi. Unfor- 
tunately for them, they misapply this patriotism when they emi- 
grate. They try to maintain their language, their colonies, their 
anniversaries, and they urge the mother country to interfere with 
their adopted land. Some time ago two soldiers in San Francisco 
tore down an Italian flag. In vain the furious immigrants cried 
for intervention. They wished a firm demand from Rome for an 
apology. Rome refused to howl. The most the patriots accom- 
plished was a suit, in which the judge allowed defendants’ lawyer 
to describe complainants as Spaghetti Clubs and Macaroni Asso- 
ciations. The original deed and the trial were out- 
rageous, but they sprang from an attempt to keep 
up separateness. One of Mr. Dooley’s most success- 
ful ideas was to ridicule Angio-Saxon sentiment with a free use 
of big German, Irish, and Jewish names for leaders. The ridicule 
was rich with humor, originality, and suggestion, but it left un- 
harmed the point that we have a certain civilization here, and 
that civilization is English. Whatever it is, however, the sooner 
foreigners are absorbed in it, the better for them. Persons who 
do not vanish quickly into the mass, and hence become Ameri- 
cans, as Germans and Irish do, are unwelcome to our people. 
They are less protected by the law. They are less favored by the 
politicians, and more easily fooled by them. Numbers count, but 
they count more when they are. tangled up in American affairs 
than when they are segregated into colonies with foreign speech. 
The Germans of Milwaukee run the city in broken English. The 
Irish of New York are usually running the metropolis in fair 
American. Irishmen and Germans count because they are Ameri- 
cans. ,If Italians want to come here, and have influence and pro- 
tection, they would do well to profit by the example. Spaghetti 
clubs please copy. 


OOKS AND MONEY, when used for show, are, according to 

the poet Butler, like nest-eggs: ‘‘to make clients lay,’’ in the 
particular case of which he spoke; to make everybody lay, in vari- 
ous walks and professions. Here is one instance of the noble art 
of bluff, or what the Bowery calls ‘‘putting up a front.’? This 
slang expression may refer to the habit, in certain walks of soci- 
ety, of wearing a stiff shirt bosom while dispensing with the shirt, 
or it may refer to slender wooden buildings with ornamental fa- 
cades of brick or stone. These thoughts were put into our mind 
by the negroes who riotously oppose Booker Washington because 
he teaches them to prefer reality to pretence; but these poor ne- 
groes, who see glory and equality in dressing gayly, dabbling in 
politics, and proving they are the white man’s equal by riding 
in his cars, are not the only ones who imagine that if 
they can only glitter they will be gold. Money is used 
in white society for the show it makes, and so is learn- 
ing. Mr. Washington regrets the prevalent absurdity of teach- 
ing negroes a few decorative facts instead of something solid and 
useful. Fashionable white schools often indulge the same luxury. 
It is a universal human weakness. A countess recently married a 
man who pretended to be a prince. When his trickery was ex- 
posed the lady consented to forgive his lack of princedom, pro- 
vided he retained the distinguished name which he had assumed. 
Plain William Brown she could not tolerate. Mr. Washington is a 
good teacher for the whites as well as for the blacks. The ouly 
difference is that the poorer you are, pecuniarily, mentally, so- 
cially, the less you can afford to rely on putting on an ap- 
pearance without the reality. The negroes least of all, in this 
country, can afford any course except the one marked out for 
them by the only great teacher their race has produced. Hon- 
esty, humility, and industry are for them the only route to an 
improved position. 
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MEN: AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


The Retirement of Secretary Root.—Coming at a time 
when the Song of the Sword is stirring the latent fight- 
ing blood of the world, the retirement of-many- noted 
administrative and executive war 
leaders is' of more than -passing 
interest, eliminating their politi- 
cal import. . When Secretary Root 
was named as a‘member of the 
Alaskan‘ Botndary Commission, it 
was announced that before sailing 
for London, on August 22, to assist 
at the International Conference, he 
would place his resignation in the 
hands of the President. -The Sec- 
retary of War has long desired to 
leave public life and return -to 
the practice of law in New York 
City.... A little war has been 
waged on the Great Lakes. On 
August 12, the fishing boat Sz/ver 
Spray, Chris Chau, master, limped 
into the port of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
battered and war-worn, her smoke- 
stack perforated and her pilot- 
house splintered. - Her condition 
was caused. by :an encounter. with 
the Canadian revenue cutter Pefred. 
The captain of the cutter attempted to capture the 
Silver Spray for poaching on piscatorial bottoms on 
the Dominion -side‘of’Lake Erie. ‘Remembering the 
fate of the other confiscated boats, Skipper Chau pre- 
ferred to trust to the Sz/ver Sfray’s heels, therefore 
the cutter became a stormy Pefre/ and opened with 
her guns. The matter is hardly likely to become a 
cause internationale. 





Secretary Root 


The Third Government Scandal.—Time’s mutations 
have brought about the white man’s revenge on ‘‘lo, 
the poor Indian.”’ Indian land frauds—another loot- 
ing scandal—afford the very latest Government sensa- 
tion, following the War Department and Post-office 
developments. The report of Samuel M.., Brosius, 
general agent and investigating officer of the Indian 
Rights Association, has resulted in a Vesuvian erup- 
tion in the Interior Department. The Dawes (Indian) 
Commission, -Territorial'Governors, inspectors, attor- 
neys, and a score..of high officials are accused of de- 
frauding thousands of Indians and making immense 
gains by‘illegal purchase and transfer of lands at ridic- 
ulously low prices. The Indian Office reports show an- 
nually an average of twothousand 
complaints for failure to fulfil 
conditions of leases and pur- 
chases from the Five Tribes 
alone. Mr. Brosius also re- 
ports that Secretary Hitchcock’s 
trusted _ representatives and 
watchdogs fell victims to the 
geldsucht, pooled issues with 
the wolves, and also ‘‘did busi- 
ness’’ with the Indians. ~ “Ac- 
cording to present- plans of 
the Administration, when Sec- 
retary Hitchcock is ‘‘done with 
Danny Deever,’’ the fleecing of Indians will be a 
lost art in the Territory. 





Secretary Hitchcock 


The West Indian Hurricane and an Appeal for Help. 
—Elemental disaster seems to have marked as victims 
the cotintries of the Caribbean Sea. © A tropical hurri- 
cane, which scourged the Gulf States for ‘ten days, 
raged from the Barbadoes August 9g,’-through the 
islands of the West Indian Crescent. -In;Martinique a 
wake of desolation marked the destroyer’s passage. 
In and around Fort de France, former victims of Mt. 
Pelée were again rendered homeless. Fifteen ‘million 
dollars’ damage is the record of the eastérn end of 
Jamaica, which was practically wiped out. _At Port 
Antonio only six houses were left standing. Coffee, 
cane, cocoa, and banana crops were ruined. Fruit 
groves, which have stood for centuries, were’ obliter- 


ated. 
ished, and fruit steamers were wrecked and. driven 
ashore. Relief measures were put on foot at» Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and urgent appeals sent to the United 
States for shipments of food, clothing, and material for 
building homes. Similar pleas came from Martinique. 


The Navai Review and the ‘“‘Massachusetts.”— Long 


Island ‘Sound was the scene of a gorgeous naval pano- 


rama ofi‘Monday, August 17, when President Roosevelt * 


reviewed the sea-dogs of war composing the North At- 
lantic fleet. The White Squadron had just completed 
nival manoeuvres off the coast of Maine, during which 
mimic war Admiral Dewey's old flagship, the O/ym#ca, 
demonstrated the efficiency of the.wireless telegraph 


Wharves, hotels, ‘and plantations were“demol- ' 


in sea battles, by sending a message to Rear-Admiral 
Barker on his flagship, the Kearsarge, twenty-five 
miles: away, enabling him to capture the enemy. 
Formed :in: four’ steel columns off Oyster. Bay, ten 
warships and: ten torpedo boats thundered a salute to 
the President as the Wayflower steamed through the 
watery lanes formed by the ships of the fleet under 
command of four rear-admirals, with Rear-Admiral 
Barker as senior officer. The greatest of the summer’s 
naval manceuvres was witnessed by many attachés of 
foreign Governments. ‘On board the J/ayflower were 
Admiral Dewey, Rear-Admiral Taylor, General Chaf- 
fee, Sir Thomas Lipton, and many other official and 
invited guests. After the review the fleet proceeded 
to Penobscot, to take part in the second joint ma- 
neeuvres of the army and navy, including the at- 
tempt to capture Portland, Maine. The Massachu- 
setts having injured her hull by’striking a rocky ledge 
while manceuvring near Bar Harbor, missed the review 
and -was laid up in dry-dock for several weeks. The 
Jndiana also'was detached to stand by and assist the 
Massachusetts. 


The Troubles of the Panama Canal.—The proposition 
to ‘‘ditch the, Isthmus’’ and establish a great waterway 
across Panama, linking the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
met a rebuff from the Colombian Senate, on August 17, 
when advices’ received from Bogota stated that the 
Senate ‘had ‘rejected . . 
the Hay-Herran trea- : 
ty. The Canal treaty , 
was passed by the 
United States’Senate — 
after strong *opposi- 
tion,- on- March~'17, 
and by .- President 
Marroquin presented 
to the» Colombian 
Congress without rec- 
ommendation. Ten 
millions were offered 
for the Canal.as it 
stands uncompleted, 
besides an ‘anriual , 
rental of * $250,000. - 
Added ‘to this, ‘$40,- , 
000,000 were - to -be 
paid to the French 
owners of the, abandoned canal.’ During President 
McKinley’s Administration, the Isthmian'Canal Com- 
mission -under’ Admiral Walker..recommended., the 
Nicaragua route. The Panama plan was adopted 
after President Roosevelt’s accession, in considera- 
tion of the gredt amount of work done on that route. 
The treaty ‘rights included the Canal and Panama 
Railroad, and:a zone.of territory six miles wide in- 
closing the Canal district. Dr. Herran, the Colombian 
chargé daffacres, and William Nelson Cromwell, 
counsel for the Panama Canal Company, have been 
the moving spirits in the enterprise. 


Copyright 1902 by A. W. Miller. 





Dr. Herran, Canal Commissioner 


The Paris Subway Disaster.—When the historic cry 
of ‘‘Sauve qui peut!’’ rang through the tiled tunnels 
of the Metropolitan Underground Railway of Paris, on 
the night of August 10, a message of terrible disaster 
flashed over the world’s wires. On that night a sub- 
way train coming. from Porte Dauphine became dis- 
abled in the vicinity of the Cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, 
through the electric motor failing to act properly. A 
second train, arriving also from the northerly part of 
the city, the two were coupled, making a total of six- 
teen coaches crowded with workmen returning to their 
homes in the eastern arrondissements. Midway be- 
tween the stations'of Menilmontant and Les Cou- 
ronnes, the damaged electric dynamo set fire to the 
forward train. Simultaneously all the electric lights 





In the Paris Metropolitan Railway Tunnel 


went out. .The horror was added to by a third train 
crashing into the two already on fire. Many passen- 
gers were clamoring for the return of their fares when 
the murderous smoke came rolling into the station and 
passengers and trainmen, crowded along dark passage- 
ways, met their death from asphyxiation against locked 
gates and blind walls. Although the accident occurred 
at eight o’clock in the evening, the smoke and fumes 
prevented the rescuers from entering the tunnel until 
nearly daylight. The catastrophe 
caused apprehension in London, 
Berlin, and New York, and other 
cities using or completing the es- 
tablishment of passenger trans- 
portation subways. 


Jules Verne, and the Humbert 
Family.—Sad news comes from 
France of one whose’ magic pen 
has earned the gratitude of two 
generations of readers. ' Jules 
Verne is preparing for a last 
journey further away than 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,’”’ or 
“From the Earth to the Moon,’’.and it is said will 
start blind upon his solitary voyage. The famous 
writer has long been in failing health. ... The trial 
of the Humbert family of swindlers has amused Paris 
since August 8. This accomplished clique, consisting 
of Frederic and Thérése Humbert, and Romain and 
Emile Daurignac, were accused of fleecing French 
bankers. out of real millions on the strength of a 
mythical $20,000,000 inheritance from a mythical 
American named Crawford. The trial developed into 
a farce, but these friends of Presidents, Generals, and 
Deputies left behind in their social and financial career 
a sombre record of a dozen suicides and a score of 
utterly ruined money-lenders and former ‘intimates. 





Jules Verne 


Women and the Fair.—The Twentieth Century 
Knights Errant, ergo the Governors of the St. Louis 
Exposition, have terminated their quest for ‘the-San 
Grael of woman’s comfort by the concession to an elec- 
tric company to operate automobile chairs for the ac- 
commodation of feminine visitors, who may either 
personally conduct their wonder tours or depend upon 
the services of a guide, for whom a detachable seat is 
provided at the rear of the autc-chair.... The 
premier of advertising geniuses will be in evidence 
at the great Exposition. His article of trademay or 
may-not float (possibly babies may not be satisfied till 
they get it), but it 
is a household neces- 
sity. He proposes to 
select from  photo- 
graphs (au nature?) 
of infants under five 
years of age a hun- 
dred of the most at- 
tractive(regardless of 
sex), who will receive 
$100 ‘tin gold.’’ From 
these a committee of 
hardy judges will se- 
lect ten, worth $1,000 
each—also ‘‘in gold.” 
From these last the advertising genius himself will 
choose one. This lucky chief-prize winner will be 
made the legal heir (or heiress) of the man of mill- 
ions—a bachelor, by the way—and the prize baby’s 
physiognomy will become familiar as household words, 
a symbol of cleanliness and a name to conjure with. 





St. Louis Fair Private Automobile 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism.—The executors of 
the will of the late Cecil Rhodes having applied rather 
discouraging conditions to the ‘‘Diamond King’s’’ Ox- 
ford scholarship legacy, it is cheering to learn that 
an American journalist has devised a more practical 
method of assisting the rising youth of the day. Co- 
lumbia University of New York is to inaugurate a 
training school of journalism. Joseph Pulitzer has 
provided $2,000,000 for the purpose—half paid down, 
and the remainder to be forthcoming when the school 
is in operation. .The newspaper school will bear the 
same relation to the university as the schools of law, 
medicine, and mines. Its scope will be’national, and 
its course of instruction will be mapped out by an ad- 
visory board. The course of instruction will, zmprimzs, 
initiate students into the mysterious art of composi- 
tion, and later (as of lesser importance) into a knowl- 
edge of ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ which would otherwise 
necessitate weary apprenticeship to printer’s ink, the 
pad, and the blue pencil, imposition of forms, electro- 
typing, and the inevitable mortise, pied type, and ac- 
quaintance with “‘slug Seven,” the faculty of prevision, 
and the art of disseminating innocuous misinformation. 
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THE TABU TALE 


By Rudyard Kipling 


HE MOST important thing about’ Tegumat®* 
Bopsulai and his dear daughter, Taffimai 
Metallumai, was the Tabus of Tegumai, which 
were all Bopsulai. 

Listen and attend, and remember, O Best 

Beloved; because we know all about Tabus, 

you and I. When Taffimai Metallumai (but you can 
still call her Taffy) went out into the woods hunting 
with Tegumai, she never kept still. She kept very un- 
still. She danced among dead leaves, she did. She 
snapped dry branches off, she did. She slid down banks 
and pits, she did—quarries and pits of sand, she did. 
She splashed through swamps and bogs, she did; and 
she made a horrible noise. 

So all the animals that they hunted—squirrels, beavers, 
otters, badgers, and deer, and the rabbits—knew when 
Taffy and her Daddy were coming, and ’mediately ran 
away. 

Then Taffy said: “I’m awfully sorry, Daddy, dear.” 

Then Tegumai said: “What’s the use of being sorry? 
The squirrels have gone, and the beavers have dived, 
the deer have jumped, and the rabbits are deep in their 
buries. You ought to be beaten, O Daughter of Tegu- 
mai, and I would, too, if I didn’t happen to love you.” 
Just then he saw a squirrel kinking and prinking round 


the trunk of an ash-tree, and he said: “H’sh! There’s 
our lunch, Taffy, if you only keep quiet.” 
Taffy said: “Where? Where? Show me! Show!” 


She said it in a raspy-gaspy whisper that would have 
frightened a steam-cow, and she skittered about in the 
bracken, being a ’citable child;.and the squirrel flicked 
his tail and went off in large, free, loopy-leps to about 
the middle of Sussex before he ever stopped. 

Tegumai was severely angry. He stood quite still 
making up his mind whether it would be better to boil 
Taffy, or skin Taffy, or tattoo Taffy, or cut her hair, or 
to send her to bed for one night without being kissed; 
and while he was thinking, the Head Chief .of the Tribe 
of Tegumai came through the woods in all his 
eagle-feathers. 

He was the Head Chief of the High and the 
Low and the Middle Medicine for the whole Tribe 
of Tegumai, and he and Taffy were rather friends: 

He said to Tegumai: “What is the matter, O 
Chiefest of Bopsulai? You look angry.” 

“T am angry,” said Tegumai, and he told the 
Head Chief all about Taffy’s very unstillness in 
the woods; and about the way she frightened the 
game; and about her falling into swamps because 
she would look behind her when she ran; and 
about her falling out of trees because she wouldn’t 
take good hold on both sides of her; and about 
her getting her legs all greeny with duckweed 
from ponds and places, and bringing it splashing 
into the cave. 

The Head Chief shook his head till the eagle- 
feathers and the little shells on his forehead rat- 
tled, and then he said: “Well, well! I'll see about 
it later. I wanted to talk to you, O Tegumai, on 
serious business.” 

“Talk away, O Head Chief,” said Tegumai; 
and they both sat down politely. 

“Observe and take notice, O Tegumai,” said 
the Head Chief. “The Tribe of Tegumai have 
been fishing the Wagai River ever so long and 
ever so much too much. ’Consequence is, there's 
hardly any carp of any size left in it, and even 
the little carps are going away.” 

“Quite so, O Tegumai,” said the Head Chief. 
“What do you think of putting the Big Tribal! 
Tabu on it, to stop every one from fishing there 
for six months?” 

“That’s a good plan, O Head Chief,” said Tegu- 
mai. “But what will the consequence be if any 
of our people break the tabu?” 

“*’Consequence will be, O Tegumai,” said the 
Head Chief, “that we will make them understand 
it with sticks and stinging-nettles and dobs of 
mud; and if that doesn’t teach them, we'll draw 
fine, freehand, tribal patterns on their backs with 
the cutty edges of mussel-shells. Come along 
with me, O Tegumai, and we will proclaim the 
Tribal Tabu on the Wagai River.” 

Then they went up to the Head Priest’s head 
house, where all the Tribal Magic of Tegumai be- 
longed; and they brought out the Big Tribal 


Tabu-pole, made of wood painted red, twelve feet long 
and a foot thick, with the image of the Tribal Beaver 
of Tegumai carved on top, and all the tribal medicine- 
marks carved underneath. . : 

Then they called the Tribe of Tegumai with the Big 
Tribal Horn that roars and blores, and the Middle Tri- 
bal Conch that squeaks and squawks, and the Little Tri- 
bal Drum that taps and raps. 

They made a lovely noise, and Taffy was allowed to 
beat the Little Tribal Drum, because she was rather 
friends with the Head Chief. 

When all the Tribe had come together in front of the 
Head Chief’s house, the Head Chief stood up and said 
and sang: “O Tribe of Tegumai! The Wagai River has 
been fished too much, and the carp fish are getting 
frightened. Nobody must fish in the Wagai River for 
six months. It is tabu both sides and the middle; on all 
islands and mud-banks. It is tabu to bring a fishing- 
spear nearer than ten man-strides to the bank of the 
river. It is tabu, it is tabu, it is most specially tabu, O 
Tribe of Tegumai! It is tabu for this month and next 
month and next month and next month and next month 
and next month. Now go and put up the Tabu-pole by 
the river, and don’t let anybody pretend that they haven’t 
understood !” 

Then the Tribe of Tegumai shouted, and put up the 
Tabu-pole by the banks of the Wagai River, and swiftly 
they ran down both banks (half the Tribe on one side 
and half on the other), and chased away all the small 
boys who hadn’t attended the meeting because they were 
looking for crayfish in the river; and then they all 
praised the Head Chief and Tegumai Bopsulai. 

Tegumai went home after this, but Taffy stayed with 
the Head Chief, because they were rather friends. She 
was very much surprised. She had never seen a tabu 
put on anything before, and she said to the Head Chief: 
“What does tabu mean prezactly?” 

The Head Chief said: “Tabu doesn’t mean anything 








THEN THEY CALLED THE TRIBE OF TEGUMAI 





till .you-bteak it, O Only Daughter of Tegumai; but 
when you. break it, it means sticks and stinging-nettles 
and fine, freehand, tribal patterns drawn on your back 
with the cutty edges of mussel-shells.” 

Then Taffy said: “Could I have a tabu of my own— 
a little small tabu to play with?” 

Then the Head Chief said: “I’ll give you a little tabu 
of your own, just because you made up that picture 
writing which will one day grow into the ABC.” (You 
remember how Taffy and Tegumai made up the alpha- 
bet? That was why she and the Head Chief were rather 
friends. ) 

He took off one of his magic necklaces—he had 
twenty-two of them—and it was made of bits of pink 
coral, and he said: “If you put this necklace on any- 
thing that belongs to you your own self, no one can 
touch that thing until you take the necklace off. It will 
only work inside your own cave; and if you have left 
anything of yours lying about where you shouldn’t, 
the tabu won’t work till you have put that thing back 
in its proper place.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Taffy. “Now, 
what d’you truly s’pose it will do to my Daddy?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said the Head Chief. “He 
may throw himself down on the floor and shout, or he 
may have cramps, or he may just flop, or he may take 
Three Sorrowful Steps and say sorrowful words, and 
then you can pull his hair three times if you like.” 

“And what will it do'to my Mummy?” said Taffy. 

“There aren’t any tabus on people’s Mummies,” said 
the Head Chief. 

“Why?” said Taffy. 

“Because if there were tabus on people’s Mum- 
mies, people’s Mummies could put tabus on break- 
fasts, and dinners, and teas, and that would be very 
bad for the Tribe. .Long and long ago the Tribe 
decided not to have tabus on. people’s Mummies 
anywhere—for anything.” 

“Well,” said Taffy, “do you know if my Daddy 
has any tabus of his own that will work on me 
—s’posin’ I broke them by accident?” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said the Head Chief, 
“that your Daddy has never put any tabus on. 
you yet?” 

“No,” said Taffy; “he only says ‘Don’t,’ and 
gets angry.” 

“Ah! I suppose ne thought you were a kiddy,” 
said the Head Chief. “Now, if you show him that 
you’ve a real tabu of your own, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he put several real tabus on you.” 

“Thank you,” said Taffy; “but I have a little 
garden of my very own outside the cave, and if 
you don’t mind I should like you to make this 
tabu-necklace work so that if I hang it up on a 
wild-rose bush in front of the garden, and people 
go inside, they won’t be able to come out till they 
have said they are sorry.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” said the Head Chief. 
“Of course you can tabu your own garden.” 

“Thank you,” said Taffy; “and now I will go 
home and see if this tabu truly works.” 

When she got back to the cave, it was nearly 
time for dinner; and when she came to the door, 
Teshumai Tewindrow, her dear Mummy, instead 
of saying: “Where have you been, Taffy?” said: 
“O Daughter of Tegumai! come in and eat,” 
same as if she had been a grown-up person. 
That was because she saw a tabu-necklace on 
Taffy’s neck. 

He: Daddy was sitting in front of the fire 
waiting for dinner, and he said the very same 
thing, and Taffy felt most important. 

She looked all round the cave to see that her 
own things (her private mendy-bag of otter-skin, 
with the shark’s teeth and the bone needles and 
the deer-sinew thread, her mud-shoes of birch- 
bark, her spear and her throwing-stick and her 
lunch-basket) were all in their proper places, and 
then she slipped off her tabu-necklace quite 
quickly and hung it over the handle of the little 
— water-bucket that she used to draw water 
with. 

Then her Mummy said to Tegumai, her Daddy, 
quite accidental: “O Tegumai! won’t you get us 
some fresh drinking-water for dinner?” 

“Certainly,” said Tegumai, and he iumned up 
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and lifted Taffy’s bucket with the tabu-necklace on it. 
Next minute he fell down flat on the floor and shouted; 
then he curled himself up and rolled round the cave; 
then he stood up and flopped several times. 

“My dear,” said Teshumai Tewindrow, “it looks to 
me as if you had rather broken somebody’s tabu some- 
how. Does it hurt?” 

“Horribly,” said Tegumai. He took three sorrowful 
steps and put his head on one side, and shouted: “I 
broke tabu! I broke tabu! I broke tabu!” 

“Taffy, dear, that must be your tabu,” said Teshumai 
Tewindrow. “You'd better pull his hair three times, or 
he will have to go on shouting till evening; and you 
know what Daddy is like when he once begins.” 

Tegumai stooped down, and Taffy pulled his hair 
three times; and he wiped his face, and said: “My 
Tribal Word! That’s a dreadful strong tabu of yours, 
Taffy. Where did you get it from?” 

“The Head Chief gave it me. He told me you'd 
have cramps and flops if- you broke it,” said: Taffy. 

“He was quite right. But he didn’t tell you anything 
about sign-tabus, did he?” 

“No,” said Taffy. “He said that if I showed you 
I had a real tabu of my own, you’d most likely put some 
real tabus on me.” 

“Quite right, my only daughter dear,” said Tegumai. 
“T’ll give you some tabus that will simply a-maze you— 
stinging-nettle-tabus, sign-tabus, black and white tabus— 
dozens of tabus. Now attend to me. Do you know 
what this means?” 

Tegumai_ skiffled his forefinger in the air snaky- 
fashion. “That’s tabu on wriggling when you're eating 
your dinner. It is an important tabu, and if you break 
it you'll have cramps—same as I did—or else I’ll have 
to tattoo you all over.” 

Taffy sat quite still at dinner, and then Tegumai held 
up his right hand in front of him, the fingers close to- 
gether. “That’s the Still Tabu, Taffy. Whenever I do 
that, you must stop as you are whatever you’re doing. 
If you are sewing, you must stop with the needle half- 
way through the deerskin. If you’re walking, you stop 
on one foot. If you’re climbing, you 
stop on one branch. You don’t move 
until you see me go like this.” 

Tegumai put up his right hand and 
waved it in front of his face two or 
three times. “That’s the sign for 
Carry On. You can go on with 
whatever you are doing when you see 
that.” 

“Aren’t there any necklaces for that 
tabu?” said Taffy. 

“Yes. There is a red and black 
necklace, of course, but how can I 
come tramping through the fern to 
give you a Still-tabu-necklace every 
time I see a deer or a rabbit and 
want you to keep still?” said Tegu- 
mai. “I thought you were a better 


to shoot an arrow over your head the 
minute after I had put Still Tabu on 
ou.” 

“But how would I know what you 
were shooting at?” said Taffy. ; 

“Watch my hand,” said Tegumai. 
“You know the three little jumps a 
deer gives before he starts to run off— 
like this?” He looped his forefinger 
three times in the air, and Taffy 
nodded. “When you see me do that, 
you'll know we’ve found a deer. A 
little jiggle of the forefinger means 
rabbit.” : 

“Yes; they run like that,” said Taffy, 
jiggling her forefinger the same way. | , 4 

“Squirrel’s a long, climby-up twist in the air. Like 
this.” Peat 

“Same as squirrels kinking round trees. J see,” said 
Taffy. : : . 
“Otter’s a long, smooth, straight wave in the air— 
like this.” ; i 

“Same as otters swimming in a pool. J see,” said 


affy. 

“And beaver’s just as if I was smacking somebody 
with my open hand.” _ : 

“Same as beavers’ tails smacking on the water when 
they are frightened. J see.” : : 

“Those aren’t tabus. Those are just signs to show 
you what I am hunting. The Still Tabu is the thing you 
must watch, because it’s a big tabu.” : : 

“T can put the Still Tabu on, too,” said Teshumai 
Tewindrow, who was sewing deerskins together. “TI 
reg ho! it on you, Taffy, when you get too rowdy going 
to bed. 

“What happens if I break it?” said Taffy. 

“You can’t break a tabu except by accident.” 

“But s’pose I did,” said Taffy. 

“You'd lose your own tabu-necklace. You’d have to 
take it back to the Head Chief, and you’d just be called 
Taffy again, and not Daughter of Tegumai. Or, per- 
haps we’d change your name to Tabumai Skellumzulai 
—the Bad Thing, who can’t Keep a Tabu, and very likely 
you wouldn’t be kissed for a day and night.” 

“Umm !” said Taffy. “I don’t think tabus are fun at 


“Well, take your tabu-necklace back to the Head Chief, 
and say you want to be a kiddy again, O Only Daugh- 
ter of Tegumai!” said her Daddy. 

“No,” sai. Taffy. “Tell me more about tabus. Can’t 
I have some more of my own—my very own—strong 
tabus that give people Tribal Fits?” 

“No,” said her Daddy. “You aren’t old enough to 
be allowed to give people Tribal Fits. That pink neck- 
lace will do quite well.” 

“Then tell me more about tabus,” said Taffy. 

“But I am sleepy, daughter dear. I'll just put tabu 
on any one talking to me till the sun gets behind 
that hill, and we'll go out in the evening and see 
if we can catch rabbits. Ask Mummy about the 
other tabus. It’s a great comfort that you are a 
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tabu-girl, because now I shan’t have to tell you any- 
thing more than once.” 

Taffy talked quietly to -her Mummy till the sun was 
in the right position. Then she waked Tegumai, and 
they’ got all their hunting things ready and went out 
into the woods. But just as she passed her little garden 
outside the cave, Taffy took off her tabu-necklace and 
hung it on a wild rose. The garden border was only 
marked with white stones, but she called the rose the 
real gate into it, and all the Tribe knew it. : 

“Who do you s’pose you'll catch?” said Tegumai. 

“Wait and see till we come back,” said Taffy. “The 
Head Chief said that any one who breaks that tabu will 
have to stay in my garden till I let him out.” 

They went along through the woods and crossed the 
Wagai River on a fallen tree, and they climbed up to 
the top of a big bare hill where there were plenty of 
rabbits in the fern. : : 

“Remember you’re a tabu-girl now,” said Tegumai, 
when Taffy began to skitter about and ask questions in- 
stead of hunting for rabbits; and he made the Still 
Tabu sign, and Taffy stopped as if she had been all 
turned into solid stone. She was stooping to tie up a 
shoestring, and she stayed still with her hand on the 
string (We know that kind of tabu, don’t we, Best Be- 
loved?) only she looked hard at her Daddy, which you 
always must do when the Still Tabu is on. Presently, 
when he had walked a long way off, he turned round 
and made the Carry On sign. So she walked forward 
quietly through the bracken, always looking at her 
Daddy, and a rabbit jumped up in front of her. She 
was just going to throw her stick when she saw Tegu- 
mai make the Still Tabu sign, and she stopped with her 
mouth half open and her throwing-stick in her. hand. 
The rabbit ran toward Tegumai, and Tegumai caught it. 
Then he came across the fern and kissed her and said: 
“That is what I call a superior girl-daughter. It’s some 
pleasure to hunt with you now, Taffy.” 

A little while afterward, a rabbit jumped up where 
Tegumai could not see it, but Taffy could, and she knew 
it was coming toward her if Tegumai did not frighten 





A LEAN, GRAY WOLF JUMPED OUT AND BEGAN TO TROT QUIETLY AFTER TAFFY 


it; so she held up her hand, made the Rabbit Sign (so 
as he should know that she wasn’t in fun), and she put 
the Still Tabu on her own Daddy! She did—indeed she 
did, Best Beloved! 

Tegumai stopped with one foot half lifted to climb 
over an old tree-trunk. The rabbit ran past Taffy, and 
Taffy killed it with her throwing-stick; but she was so 
excited that she forgot to take off the Still Tabu for 
quite two minutes, and all that time Tegumai stood on 
one leg, not daring to put his foot down. Then he 
crossed over and kissed her and threw her up in the 
air, and put her on his shoulder and danced and said: 
“My Tribal Word and Testimony! ‘This is what J 
call having a daughter that is a daughter, O Only 
Daughter of Tegumai!” And Taffy was most tremense- 
ly and wonderhugely pleased. 

It was almost dark when they went home. They had 
five rabbits and two squirrels, as well as a water-rat. 
Taffy wanted the water-rat’s skin for a_ shell-purse. 
(People had to kill water-rats in those days because 
they couldn’t buy purses, but we know that water-rats 
are just as much tabu, these particular days, for you 
and me as anything else that is alive.) 

“T think I’ve kept you out a little too late,” said Tegu- 
mai, when they were near home, “and Mummy won’t 
be pleased with us. Run home, Taffy! You can see 
the cave-fire from here.” 

Taffy ran along, and that very minute Tegumai heard 
something crackle in the bushes, and a big, lean, gray 
wolf jumped out and began to trot quietly after Taffy. 

Now, all the Tegumai people hated wolves and killed 
them whenever they could, and Tegumai had never 
seen one so close to his cave before. 

He hutried after Taffy, but the wolf had heard him 
and jumped back into the bushes. Those wolves were 
afraid of grown-ups, but they used to try to catch the 
children of the Tribe. Taffy was swinging the water- 
rat and singing to herself—her Daddy had taken off all 
tabus—so she didn’t notice anything. 

There was a little meadow close to the cave, and by 
the mouth of the cave Taffy saw a tall man standing 
in her rose-garden, but it was too dark to make out 
properly. 

“T do believe my tabu-necklace has truly caught some- 
body,” she said, and she was just running up to look 
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when she heard her Daddy say: “Still, Taffy! Still 
Tabu till I take it off!” ; 

She stopped. where she was—the water-rat in one 
hand and the throwing-stick in the other—only turning 
her head toward her Daddy to be ready for the Carry 
On sign. : 

It was the longest Stili Tabu she had had put upon 
her all that day. Tegumai had stepped back close to 
the wood and was holding his stone throwing-hatchet 
in one hand, and with the other he was making the Still 
Tabu sign. 

Then she thought she saw something black creeping 
sidewise at her across the grass. It came nearer arid 
nearer, then it moved back a little and then crawled 
closer. 

Then she heard her Daddy’s stone throwing-hatchet 
whirr past her shoulder just like a partridge, and at the 
same -time. another. hatchet whirred out from her rose 
garden; and there was a howl, and a big gray wolf lay 
kicking on the grass, quite dead. 

Then Tegumai picked her up and kissed her seven 
times and said: 

“My Tribal’ Word and Tegumai Testimony, Taffy, 
but you are a daughter to be proud of! Did you know 
what it was?” 

“T’m not sure,” answered Taffy, “but I think I 
guessed it was a wolf. I knew you wouldn’t let it 
hurt me.” 

“Good girl,” said Tegumai, and he stooped over the 
wolf and picked up both hatchets. “Why, here’s the 
Head Chief’s hatchet!” he said, and he held up the 
Head Chief’s magic throwing-hatchet, with the big green 
stone head. 

“Yes,” said the Head Chief from inside Taffy’s rose 
garden, “and I’d be very much obliged if you would 
bring it back to me. I came to see you this afternoon 
when you were out, and I accidentally stepped into 
Taffy’s garden before I saw her tabu-necklace on the 
rose tree. So, of course, I had to wait till Taffy came 
back to let me out.” 

Then the Head Chief in all his feathers and shells 
took the Three Sorrowful Steps with 
his head on one side, and said: “I 
broke tabu! I broke tabu! I broke 
tabu!” and bowed solemnly and state- 
lily before Taffy, till his tall eagle 
head-feathers nearly touched the 
ground, and he said and sang: “O 
Daughter of Tegumai, I saw every- 
thing that happened. You are a true 
tabu-girl; I am very pleased at 
you. At first I wasn’t pleased, be- 
cause I had to wait in your garden 
since six o’clock, and I know you 
only put tabu on your garden for 
fun.” 

“No, not fun,” said Taffy. “TI 
truly wanted to see if my tabu would 
catch anybody; but I didn’t know 
that a little tabu like mine would work 
on a big Head Chief like you, O Head 
Chief.” 

“I told you it worked. I gave it 
you myself,” said the Head Chief 
“Of course it would work. But I 
don’t mind. I want to tell you, Taffy, 
my dear, that I wouldn’t have minded 
staying in your garden from twelve 
o’clock instead of only six o’clock, to 
see how beautifully you kept that last 
Still Tabu that your Daddy put on 
you. I give you my Chiefly Word, 
Taffy, that a great many men in the 
Tribe wouldn’t have kept that tabu as 
up to you across the grass.” 
you kept it, with that wolf crawling 

“What are you going to do with the wolfskin, O 
Head Chief?” said Tegumai, because any animai that 
the Head Chief threw his hatchet at belonged to the 
Head Chief by the Tribal Custom of Tegumai. 

“IT am going to give it to Taffy, of course, for a 
winter cloak, and I’ll make her a magic necklace of her 
very own out of the teeth and claws,” said the Head 
Chief; “and I am going to have the story of Taffy and 
the Still Tabu carved in wood on the Tribal Tabu-pole, 
so that all the girl daughters of the Tribe can see and 
know and remember and understand.” 

Then they all three went into the cave, and Teshumai 
Tewindrow gave them a most beautiful supper, and 
the Head Chief took off his eagle head-feathers and all 
his necklaces; and when it was time for Taffy to go to 
bed in, her own little cave, Tegumai and the Head Chief 
came in to say good-night, and they romped all round 
the cave, and dragged Taffy over the floor on a deer- 
skin. (same as some people are dragged about on a 
hearthrug), and they finished up by throwing the otter- 
skin cushions about and knocking down a lot of old 
spears and fishing-rods that were hung on the walls. At 
last things grew so rowdy that Teshumai Tewindrow 
came in and said: “Still! Still Tabu on every one of 
you! How do you ever expect that child to go to 
sleep?” And they said the really good-night and Taffy 
went to sleep. 

After that, what happened? Oh, Taffy learned all 
the tabus just like some people we know. She learned 
the White Shark Tabu, which made her eat up her 
dinner instead of playing with it (and that goes with 
a green and white necklace, you know); she learned 
the Grown-Up Tabu, which prevented her from talking 
when Neolithic ladies came to call (and, you know, a 
blue and white necklace went with that); she learned 
the Owl Tabu, which prevented her staring at strangers 
(and a black and blue necklace went with that); she 
learned the Open Hand Tabu (and we know a white 
necklace went with that), which prevented her snap- 
ping and snarling when people borrowed things that be- 
longed to her; and she learned five other tabus. But 
the chief thing she learned, and the one that she never 
broke, not even by accident, was the Still Tabu. That 
was why she was taken everywhere that her Daddy 
went. 
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THE WORKING GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW 






















Mrs. John Van Verst and Miss Marie Van Vorst 

spent several months as workers in mills and fac- 

tories in different parts of the country. In order 
that they might experience the same conditions 
which confront all women who must earn their liv- 
ing in the mills, they assumed fictitious names and 
dweit with their fellow-toilers. They saw the exist- 


R. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, the con- 
sulting expert of the United States 
Department of Labor, in one of his 
recent publications, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement regard- 
ing the American working people: 
“If the power of labor organization 
keeps commensurate with that of the 

organizations of capital, it is probable that the ten- 

dency toward the combination of these two at the ex- 
pense of the consumer will, for a time at least, increase.”’ 

The economnic situation in America is peculiar to a 

new, immensely rich country whose form of govern- 
ment has fostered industry and commerce to the ut- 
most. In times of prosperity like the present, there 
is more work to do than there are laborers to do it. 
This gives to the working man and working woman 
an independence they can not exercise in the coun- 
tries where for every position, however humble, 
there are numbers of applicants. So long as the 
conditions of prosperity now existing continue, it is 
not possible for the American laborers, as a class, to 
be oppressed by the manufacturers. 


The Value of Labor 


In France, there are poor women who work all day 
long for ten centsaday. If they should give up their 
job because they found ten cents too little, immediately 
their places would be filled by other poorer women, 
glad to get the work. In America, among my count- 
less factory companions, I did not find.one who had not 
tried a variety of industries and abandoned them suc- 
cessively with the certainty that she could any day 
find as good pay, and the hope that she might some 
day find better. So valuable, indeed, is labor in the 
United States, that we have had two recent examples 
of great corporations raising the wages of their em- 
ployees before these latter had demanded it. Now, 
great corporations are not run for philanthropic pur- 
poses. The only conclusion to be drawn is, that the 
demand for labor being in excess of the supply, labor- 
ers for the present have conditions in their favor. 
Upon this fact are based their whole character, their 
faith and conduct. What they think about work and 
money, what they believe about God, the relation of 
man to woman, and of both to their children, are the 
direct outcome of great material prosperity in a land 
of freedom. Brief as is the space allotted to me, I hope 
by the recital of characteristic anecdotes to communi- 
cate the impressions I received of the working woman 
as she faces these vital questions of work, money, mar- 
riage, religion. 

One evening after work was done, supper over, and 
our family of mill-hand boarders gathered around the 
parlor stove together with the elderly couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster, who kept the boarding-house, a discussion 
was started on some passing subject. The young peo- 
ple expressed themselves with animation. The old 
man, Mr. Foster, who was racked with an incurable dis- 
ease and no longer able to work or even to support him- 
self, expressed his opinions deliberately and then left us 
and wandered out into the kitchen. There wasa gen- 
eral outburst of indignation. It was as though some old 
bit of machinery had dropped off the shelf and started 
to run again in the midst of modern improvements. 

‘‘What right has he,’’ the young people asked each 
other, ‘‘to come into the discussion at all?” 

Unconsciously they established work as the passport 
of authority, the title of nobility. In their society, the 
privileges are for those who represent an income on 
labor daily performed. Animals, and savages even, 
often kill their wounded when they have become use- 
less. This sudden movement of hostility toward the 
dependant, when he attempted to assume advantages 
to which he had renounced his rights, was instinctive 
and characteristic of the esteem in which our young 
.industrial country holds labor. 

This same old Mr. Foster confided to me one day that 
he had no doubt why we had been put here upon earth. 

‘‘Doesn’t the fourth commandment say: Szr days 
shalt thou /‘abor? That’s clear enough, ain’t it? I guess 
if we all set to, rich and poor alike, and worked our 
six days a week, there’d be less trouble in the world.”’ 





Be ca eer 
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Is it not significant that this law which we, the idle, 
interpret as a bidding to rest, they, the drudges, should 
take as a command to toil? 

In the United States there are forty-three religions 
and one hundred and fifty forms of worship. I may 
say with truth that I did not meet a working boy or 
girl who had not been a member of at least two differ- 
ent churches. But, however unfaithful they may be to 
any one sect, they all believe and they are all faithful 
to some church, and to one God. 

In various countries I have observed the degree and 
kind of faith possessed by the lower classes. The 
Frenchman is on the defensive against the priest and 
religion. In his keen struggle for existence, he does 
not propose to pay taxes to the State and the Church. 
The State promises more than the Church for himself 
and for his children. His choice is easily made; his in- 
telligence and his natural wit do not lead him to pine 
for religious consolation. In Poland, on the other 
hand, there is an extraordinary religious fervor re- 
sulting from extreme oppression. Through the streets 
of Cracow and in the public places there are life-size 
figures of Christ and the Virgin, dusty open-air shrines 
with lighted lamps and fresh flowers always before 
them. The poorest kneel and offer a prayer as they 
pass; from the dull horizon of their lives they turn 
toward these symbols with the passion of a hopeless 
people who expect nothing more upon earth. The 
very same Pole who has starved slowly all his life in 
Cracow, and prayed in vain for blessings, comes to 
America. He can makea generous living; he has some- 
thing to put aside; he is nourished, hopeful, ambitious; 
there is a new strength tingling through his veins. 
He no longer wishes to beseech God: he wishes to 
give Him thanks. The character of the American la- 
borer’s church is determined by the optimistic point 
of view which prosperity permits its members. Favor- 
able material conditions engender hope, and from hope 
we pass easily to faith and to gratitude. One Sunday 
at a certain Baptist church I attended, in a mill village 
where there were three thousand inhabitants and eight 
churches, the minister announced that for some mis- 
sionary work he wished to undertake he needed forty 
dollars. The plate was passed. The congregation, 
chiefly of factory hands, gave the forty dollars he asked 
for, and they gave thirty more besides—seventy dollars 
in a single morning! I believe there is not another 
country in the world where such a thing could happen. 

The actual influence of the Church is religious and 
social rather than moral. The instruction given is all 
upon religious subjects. The vestry-room isa rallying- 
point for those who are socially inclined; it is the par- 
ish drawing-room, where festivities are held gay enough 
to attract the young people and having a sufficiently 
charitable purpose to be consistent with church princi- 
ples. Outside of the church meetings, Bible-classes, and 
the religious services, there is little contact between the 
people and the clergyman, who does not attempt any 
moral direction of individuals unless these so desire. 


Woman and Marriage 


The mill owners, on the contrary, in many cases try 
to regulate the conduct of their women employees, 
both inside and outside of the factory. Asa general 
rule, the standard of morality among the girls is high. 
They all expect to marry. Again, the prosperity of 
which we have spoken as accounting for so many 
things explains their independence, their salutary habit 
of considering man in marriage as the natural material 
protector who holds it a privilege to provide for his 
wife. The feeling is strong among them that the hus- 
band they accept must better their material condition. 
Many girls whose marriages have turned out badly, or 
whose husbands are unable to support them, take a 
maiden name when they find themselves obliged to 
return to the mill. In looking for work, I presented 
myself sometimes as Mrs., sometimes as Miss. When 
I was Miss I was received as an equal. When I was 
Mrs. I was greeted somewhat as an outcast, and it even 


happened that superintendents who looked hopeful at: 


first shook their heads sceptically on taking down my 
name as Mrs. ‘Oh, you’re married, are you?’ was the 
question often asked with an intonation that meant: 
Why doesn’t your husband take care of you? 
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ence of these women workers from every point 

of view. Asa result of their observations they 
wrote in collaboration “The Woman Who Toils,” 
a book which lays bare the unvarnished truth. The 
present article is supplementary to the book. In the 
April Household Number was published a simi- 
lar article, ‘One Must Live,” by Marie Van Vorst 










Outside of work, the social position 
of the married is secondary to that 
of young men and maidens. One 
evening we were preparing for a 
party at the church. There was to 
be an entertainment of some sort in 
which a partner for the evening was 
to be allotted to each of us inde- 
pendent of choice. While dressing, as we talked over 
our anticipations, there was but one wish among 
the group: ‘I hope I won’t get a married man.” 

There was not a girl who did not have her beau. 
From fourteen to twenty-five, or to the age when she 
marries, the American factory girl has a succession of 
admirers. She accepts their devotion; she spends her 
leisure time with one after another of them; she en- 
gages their affections by all the wiles of which she is 
capable; she receives as ardent declarations as their 
timidity permits them to offer; she gives them her 
evenings; she gives them her Sundays, and the atten- 
tion necessary to absorb them. Of herself she gives 
nothing. Her device is: ‘‘To conquer and to resist.”’ 
Her very economic position causes her to seek rather a 
slave than a master among men. And the man who has 
not much to offer of material things is timid before her. 








Woman's Position 


Women love according as they are courted. Just as 
in the middle classes the youth is awed by the college 
education of his female companion, so among the 
mill hands the boy is shy before the weekly stipend 
of his rival worker. Such sentiments, shyness, and 
awe are not conducive to awakening love in the wo- 
man. ‘There is no abandon on either side. An atti- 
tude of too much humility in the man, a sense of supe- 
riority in the woman, chill the temperaments of both. 
In their contact there is not engendered the spark 
which we call passion. The financial independence of 
the young woman makes her think well of herself. She 
esteems herself and claims esteem. During my life as 
a laborer I met only two girls who were ‘‘in trouble.” 
They boarded in the house where I did. Neither was 
a factory hand; they had both been servants at three 
dollars a week. 

In spite of the sacrifices made to obtain it, money is 
lightly valued. Again and again in connection with 
some extravagance I heard this expression: ‘‘We’re not 
here to save—we’re here to spend.” 

And the order of expenses is, first clothes, then light- 
ing and heating of the houses, and last of all food. 
More than one Sunday supper sent us to bed hungry, 
with cocoanut cake, horse-radish, and crackers our 
only stay until morning. Without exception, the food 
is unwholesome and badly prepared. One of the great- 
est services that can be rendered the working girl is 
instruction in natural laws, a practical knowledge of 
hygiene, which will some day make her more anxious 
about her health than about the gewgaws she puts 
upon her back. 

So long as she treats her body as she does there is 
a great campaign to be taken up by young reformers. 
Let her mental culture wait for the present; its devel- 
opment will be all the more rapid when she has found 
out the fallacy of the theory which one of them ex- 
pressed to me as follows: 

‘‘When you’re not hungry a quarter of a pound of 
candy’s all you need for lunch.” 

And this doctrine also, propounded by a pale-faced 
creature: 

‘‘] never take more than ten minutes to eat; I don’t 
think a person ought to.”’ 

As for bathing, the daily wash is nothing more than 
a dash of cold water into sleepy eyes. And the Sat- 
urday ‘‘bath’’ somewhat resembles the toilet of a cat. 

‘‘La’ sakes,’’ one of my roommates said to me 
(we were three in one room), ‘“‘I never see anybody 
use as much water as you do. That pitcher there 
was full of water last night, and this morning there’s 
not a drop in it.”’ 

“‘That’s nothing,’’ the second replied, ‘‘my little 
sister likes to take a bath in a tub half full of 
water. I must say I can’t see what she finds in it?’ 
General conversation runs on the same topics as 
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among any social group. The usual dramas are dis- 
cussed. Here they are enacted by the baker’s son 
and the undertaker’s wife, etc. 

Regarding birth and family, the lines are deli- 
cately drawn. After a dispute between two of the 
mill-hand boarders, the less aristocratic of the two 
joined us with this indignant exclamation: -‘‘I don’t 
care if Ella is a Pindar from Tittihute, I won’t 
stand any impudence from her.”’ 


To Remedy the Situation 


As to the aid that we can bring in ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, several things impressed me. 
In the first place it is futile to combat the economic 
laws which regulate wages. In the second place it is 
futile to combat the natural laws which determine 
woman’s position as an industrial unit inferior to man. 
For those whom the destiny of the poor preoccupies, 
there are two courses to pursue: one is to elevate 
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the moral and intellectual tone of the working people; 
the other is to alleviate their suffering and distress. 

Ethics and charity are the two heads under which 
amateur sociologists should enroll themselves. It re- 
quires special aptitudes to perform successfully the du- 
ties under either. Preaching or*teaching, and giving 
should never be confounded. The tendency of the 
charity organizations of to-day is to reform first, and 
to give afterward; to demand a certain standard of 
conduct before relieving the very misery which is itself 
perhaps responsible for moral. degradation. There is 
plenty,of work for both kinds of philanthropists. One 
devotes herself to helping those who can help them- 
selves; she is in the majority: to-day. The other 
adopts as charges, temporarily at least, the hopeless 
cases. Many women who are.not equal to ‘‘social prob- 
lems,’’ and who nevertheless feel the influence of the 
times, refrain from ‘“‘simple charity’’ as being old- 
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THE COLLEGE GIRL 


By Eleanor Hoyt, Author of “The Misdemeanors of Nancy”: 


NE SHOULD never be rash in the uncorking 
of bottles. There’s no telling when one will 
set free a genie as overpowering and irrepres- 
sible as the one that terrified the Arabian 

Nights fisherman. Some time ago, the writer of this 
warning was moved to protest in print against the ego- 
ism of the college girl. Since then she has given most 
of her waking hours to attending to correspondence. 
Out of the deluge of letters, irate, scornful, critical, 
commendatory, one fact looms large. The statement 
that a host of college-trained girls anxious to prove the 
value of their training are taking work whose wages 
they do not actually need from wage-earners to whom 
the money is a vital necessity, finds vigorous indorse- 
ment. From East, West, North and South has come a 
wail of confirmation. 

To be sure, this economic situation is not confined to 
the college girl’s field. Untrained and illiterate femi- 
ninity, too, is pushing men from work or forcing them 
to competition at lowered wages; but the percentage 
of illiterate working girls who need the increased in- 
come for the mere necessities of life, is far larger than 
the percentage of college girl workers who have the 
same incentive. 

For the college girl who by her work lightens a bur- 
den that has rested too heavily upon other members of 
her family, whose wages are needed to eke out the 
family income, there can be only unstinted admiration 
and honor. For the college girl who makes her train- 
ing tell in fields of work where intelligent workers are 
sadly needed, who continues her own development by a 
work that does not necessitate her neglecting more ob- 
vious duties, or pushing from his niche a worker more 
needy, let pans of praise well forth; but isn’t there 
another aspect of the college girl’s invasion of the eco- 
nomic situation? The question is asked in all humility. 
Many letters from college girl graduates have chastened 
the spirit of the questioner and undermined her self- 
confidence. 

Some scores of letters—not from girl graduates— 
would seem to answer the question in the affirmative. 
Fathers and brothers have written of daughters and 
sisters who would, willy-nilly, enter the wage-earning 
field although they did not need money for any of the 
rational comforts of life. Mothers write of home lone- 
liness while college-trained daughters are occupying 
clerical positions in distant cities, in the sacred name 
of self-development. . Young men write of sweethearts 
who have changed their'minds about the joys of mar- 
ried life, because they are-not content with the prospect 
of modest comfort and feel that they can make more 
money for luxuries than the men whom they thought 
of marrying. Other men write of being ousted from 
positions whose wages supported families, by college 
girls from comfortable homes who were willing to work 
more cheaply than the men could afford to work. What 
is still more forcible, women to whom wages are a vital 
need write of being pushed aside from ordinary posi- 
tions which they could fill acceptably, by college gradu- 
ates who, having homes and pin-money, could afford to 
accept what would not be a living wage for the self- 
supporting woman with others dependent upon her. 

any of these letters are illogical. Many of the com- 
plaints doubtless have explanation in the incompetency 
of the complainers. Men, especially, are prone to mis- 
judge the girl who wants independence and self-support. 
But is it not probable that where smoke is so plenti- 
ful there is considerable fire, present or potential? 

An Ohio man, who writes the letter of a thoughtful 
gentleman, says that he has, simply for his own satis- 
faction, investigated the subject and found ‘eighteen 
thousand men in his State supplanted in business’ posi- 
tions by educated girls for whom ot was not 
a necessity. His statistics must be taken on faith. 
Possibly they are a gross exaggeration, but even allow- 
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ing that, there is example enough to emphasize the evil 
of which he speaks. 

Another Western man has two daughters, graduates 
of Eastern culleges. They have both left home and 
gone to Chicago, where one is working in a railroad 
office and the other in a publishing house. The father 
still supports them, but they have extra money for 
‘‘dress and luxuries’’ and ‘‘they prefer city life.’’ He 
hesitates to throw them upon their own resources, be- 
cause that so often in a city ‘‘means not only hardship 
but shipwreck,’’ and yet he is inclined to offer them 
the alternative of life at home or absolute self-support. 

There is small use in multiplying examples. One 
and all hint at the same troubles, at rifts in family 
lutes, at complicated love-affairs, at disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Within my own personal experience I have met again 
and again the same questions and conditions embodied 
in these letters. It was only a month or two ago that 
a business man whose income is probably fifty thousand 
dollars a year told me with pride of his only daughter’s 
latest exploit. ‘‘You know she graduated from college 
in June,’’ he said, ‘‘and she went to the shore for the 
summer; but when she came back last fall what do 
you think she was bound to do? Work! She didn’t 
want to rattle around in society. She just nagged at 
me to take her into the office. I had to do it to get rid 
of her. So I made a place for her—thought she’d stand 
ita week. By George, she’s a hummer! She goes to 
the office steady as clockwork, and handles those letters 
and bills just as well as the man that ha‘ them. 

‘‘What happened to the man?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I had to let him go.”’ 

“Young fellow?” 

“‘No, middle-aged chap; but he didn’t do a bit better 
than the infant.’’ 

He’s proud of that girl. Probably he has good cause. 
In all human agen she’s a trump—but I confess 
to feeling for the ‘‘middle-aged chap.” 

A week later I lunched with an old friend, a woman 
who lives in a little New England town and has one 
attractive daughter who was graduated 
from college last year. The mother had 
come to New York to see her daughter. 
‘‘You know she’s teaching in a private 
school,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s miserably lonely 
without her, but of course I couldn’t tie 
her down by me. After all her splendid 
training, it seemed wrong not to use it. 
She couldn’t just drop back and stag- 
nate in a dull little town. I couldn't 
let sentiment hinder her development.” 

She repeated it like .a well-learned 
formula. I could hear the girl enun- 
ciating the doctrine and see the well- 
trained mother accepting it, and I 
wanted to go around the table and hug 
the lonesome woman in widow’s black. 

‘‘Does she get much of a salary?” 

‘‘Well, not so good; but you see she 
has a little income from her father’s 
estate and, of course, she lives at the 
school, so her living expenses are noth- 
ing. Then she has the experience and 
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fashioned and likely to do more harm than good. It 
is safe to say, also, that the fear of being generous 
with those who do not actually need keeps more 
than one hand closed over money that might bring 
relief in a moment of extreme despair. Our own 
excessive obligations make poor reasons for not giv- 
ing seem plausible. The present system is too much 
for organization and not enough for charity. 


The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire 


Those who cry out against the ‘‘middlemen’’ (in 
whose hands remains a large share of profit in all trans- 
actions between manufacturer and consumer) are the 
very ones who haggle and bargain when it comes to 
paying labor directly. Make a rule to. recompense 
liberally the service you employ, to give generous fees 
wherever you go, never to resist a charitable impulse. 
The chances are it will do you more harm not to 
give than it will the most reprobate pauper to receive. 





AND THE GENIE 


: INustrated by Dan Smith 


before passing the eligibles on to my superior. Candi- 
dates came in flocks, in battalions. The number of 
young women thirsting for a chance to teach shooting 
to the young idea appalled me and made me fee] my 
own foundations tottering beneath me. Out of the 


, dozens upon dozens, a very few were teachers of some 


experience. Fully seventy-five per cent were college 
graduates, who explained that they had stood well in 
the branches for which we needed a teacher, that they 
had done some tutoring, that they were anxious to come 
to New York and “get a foothold,’ and that since the 
city home and opportunities rather than the money 
were the inducements to them, they would be willing 
to accept a small salary. 

It was quite possible to hire an apparently bright and 
intelligent college graduate for two hundred dollars 
and her board and lodging. What chance was there 
for the able teacher who supported herself and possibly 
others and could not afford to work for even twice that 
sum? I had the privilege and satisfaction of express- 
ing my opinion to the young women who didn’t ‘‘really 
have to work, you know.’’ But one of them got the 
position and filled it very well. 

These are the facts that make me give appreciative 
heed to the letters called forth by my incidental refer- 
ence in an earlier article to college girl wage-earners. 

No one would be insane enougn to tell the college 
graduate that she must not work—that she must lie 
back on her oars and let her brain and energy rust. If 
home duties require all her time and strength, let her 
put the best of herself into them, make her college 
training tell in every detail of daily life. It can be 
done if college training accomplishes its purpose and 
turns out well-rounded women. If by supporting her- 
self she can relieve some one else of a wearing strain, 
by all means have at it! If her earnings are needed in 
the home, let her work like a Trojan wherever she can 
find work and hold her own valiantly against honest 
competition. If she has leisure from home demands 
and a talent or a genius, let her develop that talent or 
genius to its fullest extent. There is always room for 
real talent of ahigh order. Competition 
is not fierce at that altitude. The woman 
of marked talent does not shove others 
aside? She merely claims. her own. 

The sum total of rational protest 
against the college girl wage-earner 
lies here. She has no right to go into 
outside work if she» is imperatively 
needed in the home.;»*She has no right, 
unless driven to work by necessity, to 
fill a position whieh could be satisfac- 
torily filled by a wage-earner who has 
vital need of the work and the money 
gained by it. Above all, she has no 
right, because she has other sources of 
income, to cheapen wages to a point 
where needy workers dependent en- 
tirely upon their own exertions and 
perhaps bearing heavy outside respon- 
sibilities, can not afford to meet her. 

If she has leisure, energy, desire for 
work, she should enter a field where 
competition is not fierce. Give hcr 
work if need be. Her ‘development’ 


her city winter (she loves the city), so ee 
It Sweethearts change their minds wi] be as great as though she exacted 


she felt she could very well afford 
to do the work for a nominal sum.” 

I had expected that. The explanation was as familiar 
as an old nursery rhyme, and it took me back to the 
time when I, a self-supporting college woman, first be- 
gan to puzzle my head over the problem of college 
girls’ work. I was teaching then, and heartily glad of 
the chance. As it happened, a teacher was needed in 
the city private school which employed me, and I was 
asked to interview the applicants and weed thern out, 


her pound for work more needed by 
other workers. Sociological work, charitable work, are 
crying out for intelligent brains and willing effort. If 
she. wants to fit herself for self-support in case of 
emergency, let her fit herself without her development 
costing fellow-workers dear. It is against unprofitable 
work, in the broadest sense, that the protest arises. A 
widespread sentiment against that evil is the genie for 
which, it seems, I unwittingly uncorked the bottle. 
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ASPIRATION 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl, Author of “Fables for the Frivolous,” etc. 


forty, existed, rather than lived, in a tiny 

English-basement dwelling in a discouraging 
street east of Irving Place. Both street and half-sis- 
ters had seen better days, although these were now 
retired so far into the past as to have left small trace 
of ever having existed at all. As regarded the street, 
they survived only in certain ornate, if rusty, railings 
and dignified front doors; and for the little spinsters, 
only in the unassertive gentility upon which they se- 
cretly prided themselves. Prosperity had silently with- 
drawn its vivifying presence from the neighborhood, 
and only respectability remained—a_ respectability 
tinged with the sordid details of a life in which neces- 
sity had the upper hand of luxury. 

Miss Dunlap and Miss Wisby derived an insufficient 
income from conscientious attention to the material 
needs of seven dissimilar individuals who were grouped, 
in their careful phraseology, under the head of ‘‘our 
gentlemen.’’ Each of these was the source of a weekly 
sum, which varied from eight dollars (with breakfast) 
on the first floor front, to three (without) on the fourth 
floor rear. The stupendous aggregate was something 
under forty dollars, a metaphorical mulberry-leaf 
which the silkworms of gas and water rates, rent, 
and the simple needs of the spinsters themselves 
hebdomadally gnawed to a veritable skeleton. The 
trifling remainder was hurriedly clapped into the 
Gramercy Bank for Savings, where, bit by little bit, 
was accumulating the wherewithal to purchase an um- 
brella in the event of the proverbial rainy day. 

“Our gentlemen”? came and went with the lack of 
enthusiasm characteristic of those for whom life is a 
grind, and spent the Sunday mornings in their rooms, 
reading voluminous newspapers, in shirt-sleeves, and 
egregiously embroidered slippers. Their personal be- 
longings—-portraits, by unheard-of photographers, of 
plain-featured people with forced smiles; cheap trays 
of lacquer, full of collar-buttons, German silver toilet 
articles, floor-committee badges of tinsel and blue rib- 
bon, and the like—were the Lares and Penates of Miss 
Agatha Dunlap and Miss Matilda Wisby, who dusted 
and replaced them with the reverential touch of those 
intrusted with great responsibilities. For the rest ‘‘our 
gentlemen” lived quietly, and slept loudly, and paid 
promptiy—which last is the outrider of all the virtues, 
east of Irving Place. The personnel of the 
household was complete in the person of 
“Yum Yum,” an inexcusably corpulent pug 
dog with an asthmatic wheeze, addressed in 
common as ‘‘little one’’ or ‘‘darling.’’ 

Beneath the unobtrusive exterior of the 
half-sisters slumbered not only the sweet 
memory of positive prosperity and the cark- 
ing realization of comparative penury, but, 
as well, a consuming aspiration to superla- 
tive culture. ‘‘Culture’’ was their shibbo- 
leth, miraculously grown into being upon a 
tenuous diet of Sunday supplements and cheap 
magazines. Once it had been their fortune 
to ‘‘take in,’’ as ran the genteel phrase, one 
who wrote for the papers. It had been a 
period of ecstatic self-congratulation, but 
doomed to an untimely close. It appeared 
that the operation of ‘‘taking in’’ had in 
reality been performed by the party of the 
second part, which gifted personage took his 
departure in the unostentatious fashion at- 
tributed by Mr. Longfellow to the Arabs, dis- 
tinguished as the only one of all ‘‘our gentle- 
men”’ who left an unpaid score behind him. 
But even this was forgiven him, for the sake 
of the effulgence which his so brief sojourn 
had shed upon the modest habitation. Such 
is the power of the press. 

It was Sunday afternoon in mid-August, 
and through the open and shuttered windows 
the hot air crept languidly in, laden with the 
evaporating aromas of divers dinners, and 
the clamor of children in the crowded yards 
outside. ‘‘Our gentlemen’ had long since 
gone their various ways in quest of the in- 
different relaxation afforded by Coney Island 
or Central Park. Miss Dunlap and Miss 
Wisby had sought the seclusion of their own 
apartment on the first floor rear, and, laying 
aside the outer garments prescribed by con- 
vention, were perusing, in limp white petti- 
coats and chaste dressing-sacks of lonsdale 


ISS AGATHA DUNLAP and Miss Matilda 
Ml Wisby, half-sisters on the dispirited side of 





cambric, the columns of the morning’s newspapers, con- 
siderately left for their edification by the departing 
lodgers. In the immediate centre of the room ‘‘Yum 
Yum”’ stolidly planted upon her thick legs, sighed 
and wheezed in an atticude as far removed from any 
suggestion of ease as is zenith from nadir. 

‘‘Agatha,’’ said Miss Wisby, laying the first section 
of the ‘‘Herald”’ upon her knees. ‘‘Agatha.”’ 

Miss Dunlap looked up from the enchantments of an 
article upon ‘‘The Domestic Life of Millionaires,’’ with 
a questioning lift of her sparse eyebrows. 

“I have been readin’,’’ continued Miss Wisby, plac- 
ing a thin forefinger on the column headed ‘‘Instruc- 
tion, etc.,’’ and pressing her other hand upon her heart, 
‘“‘I have been readin’ these advertisements. There is— 
there is a young man who offers to teach ladies the 
French lang’age in forty lessons, at fifty cents the les- 
son. He signs himself—’’ 

Miss Wisby squinted at the paper. 

‘‘He signs himself,’’ she added, ‘‘‘Junn Pareejian, 
‘*Herald,’’ Uptown.’ ”’ 

There was a brief but eloquent pause. 

‘‘Ah, France!’ she went on presently. ‘‘France, as 
you know, Agatha, has always been my dream! The 
land of Rishelyer and Nipolien, the land of paintin’ and 
scul’ture, the land of high ideels! And Pariz, Agatha 
—Pariz! The city of cultchure, and exp’sitions, and 
monymun’s, and the Shamms Elyzys, and—and the 
Moo-linn Roodge! Oh, Agatha—how I should love 
to learn the tongue of France! Think of bein’ able 
to read—er—well, Nipolien in his native tongue!” 

‘‘Ah, M’tilda,’’ answered Miss Dunlap, with a sympa- 
thetic sigh, ‘‘for me, it’s Germ’ny, and all its glorious 
lit’ratchure. I know exactly how you feel about learn- 
ing French, because it’s the same with me about Ger- 
m’n. But there! what’s the use of talking about it? 
We'll just have to get our cultchure as we’ve been 
doing. That’s what it is to be poor. We haven’t many 
ope-nings, but lately I’ve been neglecting the few I 
have. I shall begin the life of Charlotte Bront’ again, 
to-night. I wish we had more books, but at least the 
few we have are genteel.”’ 

And now the two little ladies sighed in unison and 
returned to their newspapers. Once more it was Miss 
Wisby who broke the silence. 

‘‘Why, here’s the very same offer!’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Listen, Agatha. ‘A young German gentleman guar- 


There was a brief but eloquent pause 


antees a knowledge of the lang’age in forty lessons. 
Price of lesson fifty cents. Ladies preferred. Alsayce, 
“‘Herald,’’ Uptown.’ ”’ 

For a moment the half-sisters sat staring at each other 
with the same thought—a thought of almost appalling 
temerity—kindling their mild, blue eyes. When finall 
Miss Dunlap spoke, it was in a voice touched wit 
something like awe. 

“Suppose we did, M’tilda—suppose you learned 
French, and I learned Germ’n!” 

“Oh, Agatha!’’ exclaimed Miss Wisby, clasping her 
thin hands, ‘‘how cou/d we? Why, think! it means— 
let’s see—twice forty is eighty—five times naught is 
naught—five times eight is forty—add naught—decimal 
to two places—forty dollars /” 

Thus, by a roundabout method, did Miss Wisby arrive 
at an absolutely correct mathematical result. 

‘‘Oh, we couldn’t spend forty dollars, just on cult- 
chure!’’ she added. ‘‘We cou/dn’t, Agatha! We can’t 
afford it.” 

“‘Oh, I’m so tired of those words!’’ burst out Miss 
Dunlap, almost passionately. ‘‘We’re never able to 
afford anything! I’m just abs’lutely szcé of being 
parched and starved, and—and lim’ted, M’tilda. Now, 
look here—we’ve got nearly three hundred dollars in 
the bank. Suppose we take out forty of it, and just 

et our cultchure! The good Lord knows we never 

ave been extrav’gant, but I’m starving for it, M’tilda 
—I must have it!’’ 

Her thin voice broke a little, but she steadied it reso- 
lutely and rose from her chair. 

“7 shall do it!’ she added. ‘‘/ shall draw out twenty 
dollars to-morrow, and take those Germ’n lessons. You 
may do as you like, M’tilda.” 

‘‘I.shall do the same thing,’ announced Miss Wisby 
firmly; and for a time they sat in silence, the discarded 
newspapers at their feet, and their eyes clouded with 
dreamy, anticipation of the culture to come. Before 
they prepared their frugal Supper, Miss Wisby had in- 
dited a small, cramped note to ‘‘Jeune Parisien,”’ solic- 
iting his services, and Miss Dunlap had done the same 
by ‘‘Alsace.’’ : When. the twin epistles had been depos- 
ited in the corner mail-box, each felt that the Rubicon 
had been crossed indeed. 

By the next evening’s delivery came the replies. The 
one was typewritten, the other in autograph, in a fine 
flourishing hand, and their purport was identical. Herr 
Grossmann would receive Miss Dunlap at four the fol- 
lowing afternoon, for her first lesson, and she was de- 
sired to bring with her Steiger’s First German Reader, 

rocurable at a given address. The course of forty 
essons was payable in advance. And Monsieur le 
Vicomte d’Herblay would be enchanted to welcome 
Miss Wisby to his beginners’ class, at eleven on 
Wednesday. She was requested to provide herself with 
Henn-Ahn’s French Primer, address of publisher also 
given. Azd the course of forty lessons was payable in 
advance. The studio of Herr Grossmann was situated 
in the late Thirties, that of the Vicomte d’Herblay in 
the early Fifties. 

To the trepidation, to the furtive prinking, to the 
twitterings and flutterings with which Miss Dunlap 
prepared to meet her appointment of Tuesday after- 
noon, it were impossible to do full justice. The morn- 
ing found her ‘at the bank, and, for the first time in her 
experience, facing the paying teller. The novelty of 
the situation produced in the little lady a curious ner- 
vousness, and she was obliged to clear her throat before 
the words would come. 

‘Forty dollars, if you please.”’ 

Miss Dunlap would have liked to linger over this 
unusual and momentous transaction, but delay is a 
word not to be found in the lexicon of your teller, and 
the one in question whisked her breathlessly past this, 
one of ¢he events of her life. 

“Forty? Yes. Initial here, please.’’ 

Her bank-book and a pen came at her, and were’ gone 
again, before she had time to realize’ that she had 
signed ‘‘A. D.”’ on the indicated line. Then the bank- 
book as suddenly reappeared, and from between its 
sheepskin covers protruded the'ends \of two stiff, new 
notes, each with a ‘‘20”’ in its visible corner—just as if 
the teller had known how the sum was to be divided, 
and for what it was to be used! 

Miss Wisby, revolving in the domestic orbit with in- 
conceivable velocity, had already accomplished all the 
morning housework by the time her half-sister re- 
turned in somewhat flustered triumph, bringing with 
her this appreciable slice of their painful earnings, and 
the text-books specified. They spent the first part 
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of the afternoon, until it was time for Miss Dunlap 
to take her departure for the late Thirties, dreamily 
turning the leaves of Steiger and Henn-Ahn, as though 
fingering the latch on the gate of the Garden of En- 
chantments. 

Then came the excitement of preparation. Miss 
Dunlap wore the black silk dress which the half-sisters 
shared between them, and gave herself the finishing 
touch of gentility by pinning at her throat their moth- 
er’s cameo brooch. All of a tremor, she hurried away 
for her first glimpse of the world of culture, and Miss 
Matilda Wisby was left alone, prey to a consuming 
fever of expectancy. 

It was not until the hour for retiring that there was 
an opportunity for explanation and discussion. ‘‘Our 
gentlemen’’ were coming and going, there were beds 
to be opened, night apparel to be taken out and neatly 
folded, ready to the hand, and water pitchers to be 
filled, and these duties the little ladies would punctually 
have performed had the very skies been threatening 
to fall. Followed the preparation of their own supper, 
and the inevitable ‘‘redding up,’’ and then a voluble 
neighbor dropped in for a gossipy chat. Altogether, 
it was a test of patience which they bore with outward 
placidity, but—must the truth be told?—with an inward 
rancor strangely at odds with their accustomed docility 
of spirit. 

When at last these duties, domestic and social, had 
taken their place in the category of things achieved, 
and the lights in three hallways had beea lowered to 
that economical pin-point of flame which 1s at once the 
obligato to the night-key’s rattle and the emphasis 
upon respectable obscurity, the little ladies sought 
their bedroom. The chaste rite of virginal divestment 
was accomplished in silence, and then Miss Wisby 
tucked herself beneath the coarse, clean sheets, and 
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Miss Dunlap seated herself upon the side of the bed. 
It was an unperceived repetition of schoolday confi- 
dences. In the novel excitement of the present situa- 
tion, neither of the half-sisters realized the analogy; 
but the little angel who keeps the chronicle of human 
reversions smiled to himself, as he turned back to the 
page whereon was drawn a parallel picture—a girl with 


. wide eyes, camped in bed, listening to a wider-eyed 


half-sister, pouring forth the young confessions of her 
curious, pathetic, impossible dreams! 

There was a strange, unwonted glow in Miss Dun- 
lap’s eyes, imperceptible in the darkness. She was not 
the romanticist of the pair; Miss Wisby was that. But, 


_ to-night, her speech was touched with a certain exalta- 


tion which surpassed even her half-sister’s infrequent 
lapses into rhapsody. She had seen a new world, and 
was smitten with the delirium of the eagle which has 
rashly faced the sun. 

‘Tell me all, Agatha!’ said Miss Wisby, from under 
the sheet. 

‘All!’ echoed Miss Dunlap. ‘‘Oh, M’tilda!’’ She hesi- 
tated, as do those who are about to speak of holy things. 
‘“‘Herr Grossmann,’”’ she continued, after a moment, 
‘tis one of nature’s noblemen. His very manner dreathes 
cultchure, M’tilda. There were, five others in the class, 
but he seemed—don’t think me vain, M’tilda!—he 
seemed to pay par-/zc-ular attention to me. I didn’t 
learn much, of course. As Herr Grossmann says, it is 
so different from English, or even French. There are 
special Germ’n letters, and they are very difficult at 
first. But, as Herr Grossmann says, when you have 
once learned them, the rest is eas,. Herr Grossmann 
said I was very quick at acquiring them. And I learned 
a few phrases—the first in the book. Herr Grossmann 
said I spoke them remark’bly well.”’ 

‘‘Phrases!’’ said Miss Wisby breathlessly. ‘‘Oh, 
Agatha!—can you repeat them now?’’ 

For a moment there was hushed, awed silence. 
Then, in a strained, tremulous voice, and with an 
atrocious accent, Miss Dunlap gave parrot-like utter- 
ance to the following inspiriting sentiments: ‘‘ Dzeser 
Knabe hat eine gute Schwester. Ist dein Buch auch 
neu? Mein Buch ist neu. Diese Frucht ist bitter.” 
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She spoke the words as those who breathe a prayer, 
and they proved the undoing of Miss Wisby. That 
gentle little lady buried her face in the pillows, and 
actually sobbed. When breath returned, she gasped: 
“It’s beautiful, Agatha, it’s beautiful. Cultchure, 
Agatha, cultchure—at last—at last!’’ 

‘‘Herr Grossmann says,’’ repeated Miss Dunlap, with 
similar emotion, ‘‘that I speak the phrases remarkably 
well for a beginner. I am to go to Herr Grossmann 
again on Friday.’’ 

And so, ad znfinttum—Herr Grossmann—Herr Gross- 
mann—Herr Grossmann! Until, overcome by excite- 
ment and exhaustion, Miss Dunlap sank down beside 
her half-sister, and the twain slept the sleep of those 
upon whom culture hath laid its exigent hand, and 
dreamed dreams unutterably intellectual. 

The following night it was the same thing over 
again, with the name of the Vicomte d’Herblay as the 
burden of the pean. Miss Wisby had joined a class of 
eight others, all beginners, and had been initiated into 
the mysteries of French verbs. Verbs, said the Vicomte 
d’Herblay, were the backbone of the French language. 
—‘Such a strikin’ sim’le, Agatha!’’—so all nine had 
devoted the hour to learning them, having first been 
given the correct pronunciation by the Vicomte d’ Her- 
blay. Some were more advanced than others, but none 
had seemed to catch the Parisian accent with quite the 
facility of Miss Maiilda Wisby. The Vicomte d’Her- 
blay had said as much in confidence while the others 
were putting on their wraps. 

‘“‘T have ashennysay/wa /”’ said Miss Wisby, clasping 
her hands. ‘‘He said so—a shennysay/wa/ I don’t 
know what it is, exactly, but his Zove, Agatha—his fone / 
I learned two—er—verses of a vurb, and the Vycornt 
Dareblay says that at the next Jesson—that’s next Satur- 
day—it will go much faster.”” (Continued on Page 26.) 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE HOME 


IRSTLY, what sort of wives do men want? 

They don’t know. The reason they don’t 

know is because they do not know them- 

selves, and have but a vague conception 
of their needs. Instead of balancing his whole 
character and seeking to complement it by a 
union of sympathetic equipment, man forms his 
ideal according to the predominant requirement of his 
nature—and wonders, when the satisfaction of that 
chief demand does not result in happiness. One man 
seeks a good cook and practical housekeeper, another 
a ‘‘co-ed’’ of learned expression; one demands beauty, 
another form, another grace; while others look for 
wealth, position, accomplishments or the power to 
entertain. 

After the girl with the specialty marries, her hus- 
band develops other needs quite as special. She can 
not always cook, or sing, or discourse, and the interims 
are trying. What, then, are men to do? To look for 
cause, rather than effect; for motives, rather than 
manners. Effects and manners can be imitated, but 
causes and motives can not. That a girl can cook and 
keep house counts not so much as that she is willing; 
that she has a college education means not so much as 
that she has good sense and has applied what knowl- 
edge she can to her daily living; that she has wealth 
counts less than wise appreciation of money and diplo- 
macy in its use; that she has beauty of face and form 
adds not so much to life’s happiness as the possession 
of that interior beauty which age develops.rather than 
withers. 


The Secret of Success 


The secret of properly equipping our girls for mar- 
riage is not to skill them particularly in cookery or 
mathematics, in floor-scrubbing or Delsarte; but to 
train them toward that poise and repose which equal- 
ize all conditions, dignify all labors, reduce to their 
true worth all luxuries, lighten all burdens and make 
acceptable all circumstances, mean or grand, as step- 
ping stones to higher fulfilment. The woman so 
equipped will cook or converse, will tend her chil- 
dren or entertain genius, clean house or local politics, 
according as her life unfolds and her life work presents 
itself. Whatever she does will be done confidently and 
masterfully, ard every task of hers, however menial or 
lowly in the abstract, will be raised to a standard of 
beauty through thoroughness, and willingness, and 
philosophic good sense. Interiorly and exteriorly her 
bearing will be majestic, and all of her work willbe 
raised to her own level and take on something of her 
own grandeur. , 
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VIII.—How Shall We Train Our Girls to Become 
the Wives that Men Want? 


By Lavinia Hart 


It is not necessary that girls be fitted for certain sta- 
tions in life. The truest training is character-building, 
which prepares them for any station. Whether we 
must cook and clean, or enter into a sphere of mental 
activity and social duties, can make no vital difference 
in the preparation for wifehood. What we do is of lit- 
tle account compared to the method and motive for 
doing it. What matters the nature of our accomplish- 
ment so long as we instruct or amuse; or of our work, 
so long as it be well done and its discipline appropri- 
ated? We do not glean happiness according to our sta- 
tion in life, but according to how well we adapt our- 
selves to that station, and how much good we extract 
from it. Whether our lot be to prepare the daily meals 
or to preside over a retinue of servants, there will be 
trials to bear and'responsibilities to shoulder; and com- 
mensurate with our bearing and fulfilment of them, 
and regardless of their status from a material view- 
point, will be our satisfaction, our happiness, and our 
peace. 

Homes are not dependent upon riches, and their 
beauty does not consist in bronzes and_ bric-a-brac. 
The real home is a place where character is formed 
and joined for upward growth, where comradeship 
prevails, where love sways and softens, where mutual 
endeavor and sympathy make any work which calls 
them forth a godsend, where peace exalts the mind 
and rests the body and refreshes the spirit of man 
and woman of whatever condition or class. 

It is for the building of such homes that women 
should be trained. Men prate too much about the 
lack of bread-raising and floor-sweeping accomplish- 
ments in the modern girl. Good bread and clean 
floors do not make houses homes. It is the charac- 
ter back of the cleanliness, or the flaky biscuit, or 
the cordial welcome, or whatever duties may become 
the portion of his wife, which makes a man’s house 
his castle and his sanctuary. These bread-raising and 
floor-sweeping accomplishments are not difficult of at- 
tainment to the woman of ordinary ability. The degree 
of her success lies largely in her willingness. 

The woman. who is given the benefit of normal 
training will choose to know something of the homely 
virtues. She may not become an expert chef, nor will 
that be necessary. If a woman have servants, it is by 
character and poise that she superintends them. The 
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theory that a successful mistress must know 
all that her servants know, is a fallacy. Some- 
times her familiarity with their humble ways 
and means decreases their respect and weak- 
ens her power. The woman without servants, 
who does her own cooking, must necessarily 
be in humble circumstances, and her allowance 
will not afford luxuries and fancy dishes. While it is 
not necessary, therefore, for women to spend their 
lives in the study and practice of household lore, in 
every normal, well-poised woman the domestic instinct 
and the maternal instinct are well founded and secure, 
Whatever cults or freakisms may enter in from time 
to time, the laws of nature have decreed that women 
shall not stray far from their womanhood, which is as 
it should be. Women are the mothers of the race. All 
that concerns the bearing, nursing, rearing, teaching, 
and moral and physical development of children, natu- 
rally devolves upon them ; the business of man, not alone 
by choice, but by the natural division of labor, is to 
provide. If women choose to share that work, such is 
their privilege. If they choose to forsake matrimony 
for a career, such is their misfortune. It is not to be 
denied that the arts and professions may in some in- 
stances profit by their sacrifices. But what women 
as a sex can not get away from is the fact that the 
office of motherhood has by nature been allotted to 
them, and with the office the instincts, the tempera- 
ment, and the capacity for every knowledge and ac- 
complishment compatible with domestic harmony and 
prosperity, and in proportion to the mental and moral 
growth of each woman does the domestic instinct 
within her develop and the capacity for its fulfil- 
ment become perfected. 


Choose Well Your Friends 


The whole of the domestic instinct, however, is not 
the culinary instinct. Indeed, the standaré is not high 
in that home where physical comfort is the chief aim. 
The capacity for drawing the right sort of people to 
one’s home is greater than the ability to make a New- 
burg or stuff a duck. The latter gives but temporary 
enjoyment, while the former affects one of the roots 
of domestic happiness. And with canker at the roots of 
domestic happiness, who can appreciate the Newburg 
or enjoy the duck? All physical enjoyment is increased 
by mental and moral development; its shallow places 
are deepened, its shades are made more subtle, and 
trifles which by the gross pass unnoticed, are magni- 
fied and enhanced through delicacy. In the homes 
where high mental and moral standards prevail, the 
enjoyment of material opportunities is intens’‘ied, 
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thereby maintaining a cheerful atmosphere and sup- 
plying happiness, if necessary, from very small sources. 
The woman who can draw wit and wisdom to her board 
is greater than she who can prepare its delicacies. Ter- 
rapin and old wine digest but il‘y if partaken in dull 
company, and the humblest dishes assume dignity and 
flavor in a company of sympathy and wit. 

One of the greatest faults in the training for mar- 
viage of the modern girl is that she is not taught to 
realize from life all that she should. It requires too 
much to make her happy—too much that glitters and 
rings. She passes over life’s choicest possibilities 
wholly unaware. The sweetness and satisfaction of 
simple living convey to her no meaning; a purpose in 
life means advance in society or to own her own home; 
good health is a convenience, but there are no obvious 
wires connecting it with the mainspring of her mental 
and moral as well as physical well-being, and demon- 
strative love is less a part of her practical everyday life 
than is necessary for the happiness of the home and of 
the individual. 

Where is the root of this evil of unrest, of false gods 
that yield no peace or satisfaction, of low ideals that 
stunt the moral growth, of feverish desires for glitter, 
and show, and acquisition, which crush the possibili- 
ties for clean and noble living? Not wholly with our 
mothers. If the happiness of the modern girl be lim- 
ited by material aims, is the modern man blameless? 
Does he not woo and wed her with dollars, and, in the 
majority of cases, does he not consider his moral as 
well as material obligations fulfilled by a generous 
allowance? Does he not give the best of his time, 
his thought, his hope, his ambition, his energy, his 





Lord Pauncefote 


INSIDE STORIES OF RECENT HISTORY 


There are always at least two different ways of telling a story for the newspapers. One is written with the law of libel, or with the policy of the paper, 
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self, to the struggle after material gain? And why? 
To buy happiness! To buy that which can not be 


bought and from which he persistently turns his face. - 


And when the end:comes, and the futility of his life’s 
struggle becomes clear, he knows that the sacrifice of 
heart and soul and body are too dear a price to enter 
into the race for Dead Sea fruit. Why do men so lit- 
tle honor the women they love as to believe that their 
happiness is a matter of satisfied vanity?. Nine out of 
ten of the tired, restless, unsatisfied wives of to-day 
would gladly relinquish the luxuries of living for the 
genuine luxury of a husband’s love and devotion and 
sympathy, and find content in the ordinary comforts 
and the sincerity and freedom of pure and simple liv- 
ing. There canbe no real home or happiness in that 
house where strife and competition for empty show 
unsettle the better motives. The tranquillity and re- 
pose necessary for perfect understanding between indi- 
viduals and for the balanced economy of a household 
will be lacking. The mental unrest will unsettle the 
physical condition—and ill health is a basis for every 
kind of ill. 


Health is a Prime Factor 


One great advance made by the modern mother is 
her regard for the laws of hygiene and health. From 
her daughter’s infancy she respects them, making her 
constitution strong and vital, and later she. impresses 
upon her the need for continuing in the observance of 
those laws and maintaining a perfect physical con- 


dition. 
Good health is a source of every joy in life. Out of 
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DRAWN BY EDWARD PENFIELD 


before the eyes of the reporter; the other is written exactly as the writer would tell it to his fellows. 
‘inside story’’; and of the two it is generally the more interesting. The previous stories of ti:is series have been narratives of newsgathering incidents. 
The present article, by the American correspondent of the London ‘‘Times,”’ tells an “‘inside story’? of a most important and interesting diplomatic event 


V.—-THAT GERMAN EXPERIMENT 


ARLY in 1902, some person in authority in Ber- 
lin, being persuaded that good relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
were interfering with German policy, hit upon 

a scheme for disturbing those relations. This person 
in authority may have been the Kaiser, or may have 
been his Chancellor, or may have been some one else. 
_ What may be taken as certain is that the scheme could 
not have been attempted without the knowledge and 
sanction of the Kaiser, and that he is, in fact, responsi- 
‘ble for what occurred. He saw that these good Anglo- 
American relations had been growing steadily closer 
for some two or three years, and he rightly traced this 
growth to what had happened shortly before the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. It had become 
known in the United States that some kind of con- 
certed action by the European powers in the interest 
of Spain had been proposed by one of them, that Eng- 
land had been asked to join, and that her refusal had 
spoiled the plan. Now to convince the American people 
that their belief in this matter was a wrong belief and 
that England was in fact pro-Spanish, might provoke a 
fresh outbreak of Anglophobia in the United States 
and serve the purposes of the Kaiser in more ways than 
one. He set about it in the usual German way, for 
which the single-word motto of Strafford is sufficiently 
descriptive—Thorough. 


The Experiment Begins 


What the Kaiser did was to exhume from their tomb 
in the Foreign Office certain despatches, then some four 
years old, addressed by the German Ambassador, Dr. 
von Holleben, to the German Chancellor. But, first of 
all, the German Professor appeared on the scene. Herr 
Schiemann, Professor of History in Berlin, presumably 
interested in this matter only as matter of history, pub- 
lished an article alleging that Germany and not Eng- 
land really prevented that European coalition in favor 
of Spain. For this, said the professor, there is author- 
ity in the German Foreign Office. That was on Febru- 
ary 6, 1902. The statement having had time to sink 
into the public mind, having been cabled to England 
and to the United States, and having provoked a lively 
controversy, the ‘‘Imperial Gazette’ of Berlin on the 
12th published the documents. They were four years 
old... If they were to be published, why were they not 


By George W. Smalley 


published at the time? They concerned the English 
and other Governments. The publication of them 
without the knowledge or assent of those Govern- 
ments violated a well-settled rule of diplomacy. But 
when the Berlin Foreign Office has a point to gain, it 
does not regard the rules of etiquette too closely. No 
doubt it foresaw that Lord Lansdowne would remon- 
strate, and, in fact, the remonstrance addressed by the 
British Foreign Minister to the German Chancellor was 
the stiffest document that had gone to Berlin for many 
a day. But Count von Biilow hardened his heart in 
advance and the despatches were given out. Prince 
Henry of Prussia was about to visit the United States, 
and that was another reason for launching this missile 
at this particular moment. I have not space to quote 
the documents in full, nor is it necessary. They were 
printed in every American newspaper February 13, 1902. 
I give the substance. There were three separate accu- 
sations, with each of which I will deal. 

Dr. von Holleben cabled Berlin, April 15, 1898, that 
‘the English Ambassador to-day adopted in a very 
remarkable manner the initiative for a new collective 
step by the representatives of the Great Powers.’”’ He 
goes on to assert that the six representatives, ‘‘by re- 
quest of the English Ambassador,’’ telegraphed to their 
governments suggesting that these governments should 
declare that, in view of the Spanish Note of the roth 
inst., ‘‘armed intervention does not appear to them to 
be justified, and that they should agree upon and send 
a Collective Note in this sense, and publish it, ‘so that 
the civilized world should be exonerated from the 
reproach of seeming to approve this aggression.’’’ 

If those and other accompanying statements had been 
true, a prima facie case against England would have 
been presented, and some part of the Kaiser’s purpose 
might have been accomplished. But they were not 
true. So far as they involved the British Government 
at home, they were met at once by a statement from 
Lord Cranborne, Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. So far as they involved Lord Pauncefote, they 
were dealt with in a different way. It may be con- 
venient to say at this point that the attack on the 
British Ambassador failed in so far as it was meant 
to discredit him or to put him in the position of tak- 
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it springs good nature, which is one of the best gifts 
of woman, and one of the most essential qualifications 
of a good wife. The temperament of the wife and 
mother regulates the atmosphere of the home, and 
her good or ill nature makes its environment bright 
or dull. 

Another effect of good health is an active spirit of 
loving. Chronic invalidism inevitably leads to self- 
thought and selfishness, while the buoyancy of health 
is a great aid toward the fulfilment of the golden rule. 
We have too little of the spirit of otherdom in our 
homes. Our faith is too small to credit the system of 
winning happiness by making others happy. What 
we need is a greater tendency toward spoken affec- 
tion and demonstrative love. The faulty girl with a 
warm heart and generous impulse will generate more 
happiness than a dozen cold, superior women. It is 
the leck of this candid warmth that chills hearths and 
makes breaches. It matters not how carefully a home 
may be built; though each brick be a specimen of char- 
acter, if they be not cemented with free and unstinted 
affection, disintegration must always threaten: 


‘“’Tis home where the heart is, 
In dwelling great or small; 
And there’s many a stately mansion 
That is never a home at all.” 


The sort of wife man needs is the woman whose 
heart is home, and whose mind is its adornment. The 
woman with such equipment, whether her lot fall in 
palace or tenement, will build about her a home 
where the spirit of man is bettered and the spirit 
of God loves to dwell. 





Cr. von Holleben 


The latter is called, in newspaper parlance, the 


ing a line hostile to the American Government. The 
President, the Secretary of State, the press, public 
opinion generally, scouted the suggestion. ‘‘We know 
Lord Pauncefote to be incapable of it,’’ said the Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, the situation was, for the moment, 
a very awkward one. Dr. von Holleben’s statement, 
that Lord Pauncefote had taken the initiative, was ex- 
plicit, and journals hostile to England hastened to 
accept it. I am going, therefore, as an act of justice 
to Lord Pauncefote, to state what occurred between 
him and me, and how the truth came to be known. 

When the German statement was published, I called 
on Lord Pauncefote. I found him much agitated, but 
when I suggested that the German statement required 
an answer, he said at once, ‘‘Not from me.’’ He was 
ill, perhaps too ill that morning to discuss the matter. 
When I saw him again, the paroxysm of gout had 
passed, though he was still far from well, nor did he 
ever recover from the illness which had been fastened 
on him, nor from the shock occasioned by this German 
procedure, which undoubtedly hastened his death. I 
said, ‘‘I shall ask no question except whether you have 
seen the Berlin despatches to-day, the London tele- 
grams, and the comments on both in the New York 
papers and elsewhere.”’ 


Lord Pauncefote Speaks 


“‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I have seen them, and I am going 
to tell you the facts, but you must regard everything 
I say as confidential.’’ 

He began his account. I listened awhile and then 
said, ‘‘This is far too important a matter to be dis- 
cussed on these terms. If I am to know the whole 
truth, I don’t think I have a right to know it in confi- 
dence. I must ask leave to state the facts you give me, 
or to hear no more.”’ 

He was most reluctant to accept my view. He said, 
“TI will not defend myself against such an imputation 
as has been made. I owe no explanation to anybody 
but my own Government. I can not put my personal 
interests before those of my Government or’’—he added 
after a pause—‘‘before those of my country and yours.”’ 
And it was not till I had urged upon him that it was 
for the interest of both Governments and both coun- 
tries that the truth should be known that he said, 
“Well, have it as you like. I leave it to your 
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discretion.’’ Then he went on with his nar- 
rative. 

I left him, saying 1 should use my discre- 
tion with reference to publishing what I 
knew, but that I should state it on my own 
authority. I saw him again in the evening, 
and repeatedly during the next few days, and 
finally on the morning when the Holleben- 
Biilow documents were published, which he 
dealt with in the most decisive way. I left 
for New York that afternoon, and next morn- 
ing came a letter from Lord Pauncefote re- 
peating what he had said, that I was to judge 
for myself what to publish. 1 dwell on this 
because I should like to make it clear that the 
British Ambassador’s one desire was that the 
interests and relations of Great Britain and 
the United States, and not his own interests, 
should be held paramount. He would not 
consider his own interests, nor allow me to 
consider thein if he could have helped it. 

Now the despatches above mentioned and 
one later despatch asserted three things: 

1. That Lord Pauncefote took the initia- 
tive in seeking to hamper the American Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with Spain. 

2. That it was by request of Lord Paunce- 
fote that all six representatives of the Euro- 
pean Powers telegraphed their respective 
Governments: suggesting that they should 
remonstrate with the American Government 
against war with Spain. 

3. That Lord Pauncefote submitted to the 
other representatives the text of a collective 
telegram for communication to their Gov- 
ernments. 


The Accusations Refuted 


Not one of these statements is true. To 
make the denial of them specific, I deal with 
each in turn, remarking first that, taken to- 
gether, Haag 4 embody the whole charge 
against the British Ambassador. The Ger- 
mans, indeed, went further and declared that 
in this matter he was acting for his Govern- 
ment, and that it was, in fact, Great Britain 
and the Government of Great Britain which 
acted an unfriendly part to the United States. 
The latter accusation is disposed of categori- 
cally by the statement of Lord Cranborne in 
the House of Commons, that the Foreign 
Office knew nothing about the matter till 
they received Lord Pauncefote’s cabled de- 
spatch covering the joint telegram, and 
that they then replied that he was to pro- 
ceed no further. Now for the accusations in 
order. 

1. It was not Lord Pauncefote who took 
the initiative, but the Austrian Minister, now 
Austrian Ambassador, Dr. Hengelmiiller, 
whose Spanish sympathies were notorious. 
The British Ambassador as doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps was requested to call the 
meeting of the six representatives. It was a 
purely ministerial act, and the meeting was 
held at the British Embassy for the same 
reason. The five other representatives met 
in the first instance at the Austrian Legation, 
on the opposite side of Connecticut Avenue, 
concerted among themselves their plan of 
action, then in a body walked across the 
avenue to the British Embassy, and there 
the formal meeting was held. 

2. It was not by Lord Pauncefote’s request 
that the collective telegram was sent to the 
different Governments. The action of the 
six representatives was a joint action, and 
Lord Pauncefote made no request of any 
kind. 

3. Nor did Lord Pauncefote submit the 
text of the telegram for communication to 
the different Governments. What he did 
was to submit a rough draft for the consid- 
eration of his colleagues. This draft was 
discussed, and finally handed over to M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, to assist 
him in framing the collective telegram which 
was ultimately adopted. In the original form 
it was void of offence. As altered by M. 
Cambon, it contained phrases of which this 
Government, ‘had it ever reached this Gov- 
ernment, might have complained, and would 
have refused to accept. In assenting to it in 
that form, Lord Pauncefote perhaps made a 
mistake. But he assented to prevent a worse 


ending. 
The Real Motives 


For the plain truth about the whole matter 
is that all six Ambassadors, except Lord 
Pauncefote and possibly Dr. von Holleben, 
were hot for intervention and hostile to the 
United States in respect of its action against 
Spain. Lord Pauncefote knew their state of 
mind; ali Washington knew it. Dr. von Hol- 
leben’s sympathies were believed to be more 
Spanish than American, but, having regard 
to his note to his own Government—“‘person- 
ally I have not much sympathy with the idea 
of a declaration of that kind’’—he is entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. In these circum- 
stances Lord Pauncefote’s object was to 
moderate the zeal of his colleagues. No 
doubt, he thought he saw an opening, a pos- 
sibility of averting war. He had been im- 
pressed by the Spanish note of April 10. He 
knew that Spain had conceded nearly every- 
thing we had asked. Probably he knew that 
General Woodford, our Minister to Spain, 
believed that war was needless. Certainly 
he knew how President McKinley had, down 
to a certain point, exhausted every effort to 
keep the peace. Knowing that so many of 
his colleagues would, in any event, urge their 
Governments to take some action in behalf 
of Spain, he sought to frame a statement in 
the form most conciliatory and most friendly 
to the United States. He thought the Presi- 
dent might fairly be told that he had not, as 
he supposed and said, ‘‘the support and ap- 
proval of the civilized world,’’ and that the 
Spanish note of April 10 ‘‘offered a reason- 
able basis for an amicable solution.”” Be- 
yond that he did not go. 

It may be said I am giving Lord Paunce- 
fote’s own account of what happened. I am. 
Personally, I should consider any statement 
by him, concerning a matter within his per- 
sonal knowledge, conclusive. He was the 
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soul of loyalty and high honor. But what I 
have to add is that this statement was cabled 
to London at the time, that it was published 
in the journal which has more authority 
throughout Europe than any other, that it 
was telegraphed to Berlin and to every other 
capital on the Continent, and that no attempt 
was made to refute it. It stood unchal- 
lenged. The Germans had every motive to 
refute it if they could, but with the disclos- 
ure of the Holleben despatches they had shot 
their last bolt. When it recoiled upon them- 
selves, they were without defence. Their 
pate had failed. Neither in Europe nor in the 
nited States was Dr. von Holleben’s amaz- 
ing perversion of the facts believed. It did 
not injure Lord Pauncefote. It did not dis- 
turb the good relations, growing ever better, 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
it drew from the journal which down to that 
time had been, among all important Ameri- 
can journals, the readiest to speak ill of Eng- 
land the remark well worth quoting again: 

‘‘Whatever may have been Lord Paunce- 
fote’s technical connection with the proposed 
Second Collective Note, it is preposterous to 
suppose that he of all diplomats was intrigu- 
ing in April, 1898, against the interests of the 
United States. His whole course in this 
country is in contradiction of that idea. The 
main purpose of Lord Pauncefote’s official 
life has been to promote friendly relations 
between his Government and people and 
ours.”’ 

With that honorable testimony from an 
honorable opponent the story might end. 
Unhappily it does not end. tt ended only 
with the death of Lord Pauncefote, beyond 
doubt hastened by these cruel and concerted 
calumnies. But mark this, Lord Pauncefote 
went to his grave attended by the sympathies 
and salutations of the whole American peo- 

le. The American Government, upon the 

resident’s personal direction, offered a state 
funeral to this British Ambassador. That 
day saw sixteen hundred American troops 
under arms, the American flag at half-mast 
on every public building in Washington, the 
President and his Cabinet present at the 
church, and the body of the great Ambassa- 
dor went home to England in an American 
battleship. People and Government did every 
possible honor to his memory. 

That is the best answer to these German 
accusations. If you wish another, look at 
that lonely figure of his accuser, on the banks 
of the Spree, recalled in humiliation, his 
career ended, his reputation as a diplomatist 
hopelessly compromised, his imperial master 
tossing him a ribbon as a consolation for his 
disgrace. Which of the two is more to be 
envied? Upon the margin of Dr. von Holle- 
ben’s despatch, covering the collective re- 
monstrance, the Emperor wrote: ‘I consider 
that it [the declaration] would be altogether 
a mistake, futile, and therefore mischievous. 
I am against this.’ We are expected to sup- 
pose that this imperial note was inscribed on 
the margin at the time. ‘I do not believe,” 
said an American official in high place, ‘‘that 
the ink was dry when it was cabled’”—four 
years later. Be that as it may, the Emperor's 
strategy has failed in this diplomatic business 


‘as it has been known to fail in other German 


manceuvres. I have told the story from the 
inside, in outline only, but the main facts are 
there. 


The Personal Equation 


A final word on the chief actors in this 
drama. Dr. von Holleben cuts so melancholy 
a figure, and his humiliation is so complete, 
that I prefer to say as little as possible about 
him. The facts are his worst enemies. I 
never thought it necessary to impute to him 
wilful misrepresentation or any grossly cul- 

able intent. Let us say that be blundered. 

e had a plodding mind, without dexterity in 
his business of diplomacy, or any far-seeing 
views. The stamp of commonness was on 
him; neither birth nor the great opportuni- 
ties of his career lending to him any touch of 
distinction or right feeling toward his col- 
league. M. Cambon, the French Ambassa- 
dor, was of a similar type, but with finer per- 
sonal qualities, more ability, a better gift of 
making himself acceptable—not, on the 
whole, unequal to his place. Dr. Hengel- 
miiller was the mainspring of all this mis- 
chief, yet, I think, intended no mischief. He 
was simply a violent partisan of Spain, and, 
considering the personal ties between the 
ruling houses of Spain and Austria, he need 
not be blamed too much for that. He had an 
impulsive temperament—the hot blood of 
southern Europe flowing fast in his veins. 
He and the German were colleagues, friends, 
daily associates of the Ambassador whose 
ruin they would have compassed had their 
combination availed. Thus far may that 
overzeal against which Talleyrand warned 
his Ministers carry diplomatists who think 
the end justifies the means. 

I knew Lord Pauncefote from the begin- 
ning of his mission to this country, first in 
London, then in Washington. He was for 
thirteen years Minister and Ambassador. 
Said the President: ‘‘He was an Ambassa- 
dor whose word was never broken, who was 
the faithful servant of his own country and 
the faithful friend of this. The memory of 
his services to both is imperishable.” He 
won not only the respect but the affection 
of his friends everywhere. He had a charac- 
ter of simplicity and of dignity, a genius for 
affairs, an intuitive perception of what was 
honorable and true, a supreme incapacity for 
doing anything which was not honorable and 
true. All Washington mourns him. He was 
the inflexible advocate of all English inter- 
ests, who nevertheless believed that, in the 
long run and largely considered, English and 
American interests were identical. No one 
man has done so much to bring the two peo- 
ples together. He strove for thirteen years 
to that end, yet I believe that what mot con- 
tributed to the success of his steadfast pur- 
pose was the character of the man, even 
more than the resource and energy of the 
Ambassador. 
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For complete information as to styles, 
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| The Northwestern Knitting Co., 
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No toilet table is complete without 
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New York, New York City, 549 West End Avenue. 
Mi G ‘ } 9. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
ISS Ss Special course of study. 
THE NEWMAN SCHOOL fvrse3,Sc."c 

lege or technical school. 
Established under the patronage of the enna § of New York. 
Limited number of boys received into the family of the headmaster. 


Attractive'school buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. Address 
Jesse Albert Locke, ‘Ai, Head ter, k k, N 


Woodberry Forest Schoo. 


In front rank of Southern preparatory schools. Complete equipment 
including laboratories, gymnasium, and athletic fields, Testimonials 
required of every applicant. For illustrated catalogue, address 


J. CARTER WALKER, M. A., Orange, Va. 


Park Avenue Institute 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
32d year. Boys here are happy and studious. College 
or business. $450. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. 
Low tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. 
Athletics. Catalog free. 

Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy *"3*y"™ 


Excellent instruction by rienced teachers; individual, if neces- 
sary, without extra charge; thorough and quick preparation for college 
or business; $400 per year. Address principal for full particulars. 


Ohio Military Institute cecssat'6. 
Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and 


vigor specially marked. [Illustrated catalogue. 
REV. JOHN HUGH ELY, A.M., REGENT. 


Southern Home School 
FOR GIRLS, 915-917 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


A Boarding and Day School. Sixty-second year October Ist, 
1903.~ Miss DUFF and Miss PENDLETON, Successors to Mrs. 
CARY and Miss CARY. 
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. Resident and day school 
Dupont Seminary. for ‘girls and” young 
ladies. Exceptional advantages of location; beautiful 
building; new and most artistic furnishings; cultured 
home life. Regular and specia! courses. Number of 
pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue ad- 
dress THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Maryzanp, Bartrwore, 1405 Park Ave. 


* q FOR 
Wilford Home: School Graxs 
Twenty-sixth year begins-September.24.. Certificate admits to 
Welissley, Vassar and other colleges. Elective Courses:-Music, Art, 
Languages, etc. Manual Training (Constructive Art). Outdoor games. 
Address MRS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Pompton. 
PAMLIC An ideal home school for girls. 11th 
year. Beautiful country location near 
‘New York City. General and elective courses. Excep- 
tional advantages in English, Music and Art. All out- 
door sports. Tor illustrated catalogue address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Principal. 


MISS ANABLE’S 














Boarding and Day School for Girls 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Music. Preparation for foreign travel. Established in 1848. 
HARDIN COLLEGE 
and CONSERVATORY for Girls. 31st year. Th 
Coliege—a University Trained Faculty. German 
Courses. Catalogue. 
John W. Million, Pres., 1190 College Pl., Mexico, Mo. 
‘ For 
The Bartholomew-Clifton School £2", 
An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
Art, and Languages. G. K. BarTuotomew, Ph.D., Regent. Muss 
E. Aytorvetre Exy, A.M., Principal. Miss M. F. Smrru, Associate 
Principal. Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati, 
Annapolis and the Universities. Military and physical training. 
Location noted for healthfulness and highly moral influences. Ad- 
dress W. W. BRIGGS, Principal. 
University Training 


Primary, Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses in Art 

American Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cooking 

pupils. Fits for the best colleges. Special advantages in Music, 

LOCUST DALE, VIRGINIA. Prepares for West Point, 
FOR BUSINESS 





Accounting School of Commerce 
- Accounts and Finance 
Banking New York University 
: Evening Sessions 
Brokerage Washington Square 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1 


FREEHOLD 
Military School 





FOR 
YOUNG Home school. Thorough instruction. Small classes. 
Military training and discipline, but not of a reforma- 
BOYS tory nature. Refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
Athletic sports. We prepare for any college. Only 
Q tO 17 five vacancies. For illustrated catalogue address 


Maj. CHARLES N. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 





KIMBALL HALL 
Chicago, IIl. 
The leading 


American 
Conservatory {i014 


Dramatic Art in the West. Unsurpassed course of 
study. MANY FREE ADVANTAGES. Special 
Teachers training Dept. Fall term begins Sept. 9, 
1903. Send forvatalog. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 





Lake Forest School’ 


Formerly Lake Forest Academy.] 
Thorough instruction in all branches, fitting for col- 
lege or university. Equipment complete. Physical 
training; ample play ground ; situation healthful and 
delightful. The house system under which the boys 
live and the large number of Masters assure indi- 
vidual attention. Catalogue on application. Address 


Joseph Curtis Sloane, Head Master, Box 64, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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TOPICS FROM POETRY AND FICTION OF THE DAY 
By Norman Hapgood 


I. Poetry and Hard Life 


MONG the letters which have come to 

this department lately, none, perhaps, 

has more freshness than one from a 
girl, or woman, whose living is earned on the 
typewriter. Her case brought to my mind 
another, vanished now many years into the 
darkness of a crowded memory. This past 
friend had been a singer. Her voice had 
failed, and her long days were spent in re- 
ceiving dictation on topics of no interest. 
When life seemed too dismal, she used to 
read Fitzgerald’s ‘‘Omar,’’ which always 
made her better. By taking her pessimism 
at the uttermost, and giving it beauty, dis- 
tinction, and buoyancy, the poet made her 
cheerful. 

This present correspondent likewise speaks 
of her life as sordid. Her nature, without 
religion, makes poetry and philosophy a sub- 
stitute. Her postscript, in accordance with 
feminine tradition, is not least full of zest. 
“T like Richard III, because the women know 
how to hate strongly and do not turn the 
other cheek.’’ Her letter reads like a scream, 
but is attractive in its fervor. It contrasts 
with some others: illiterate poets, for in- 
stance, who use gross flattery to preface 
requests for publication. 

The views on poetry expressed by an engi- 
neer interest me more than the views of a 
scholar. These are familiar; those are un- 
known. A glimpse into the place of poetry 
in an intellect applied to furnaces and trip- 
hammers gives freshness to ancient themes. 

One writer, of evident sincerity, who sends 
his letter from ‘‘shops and machinery, the 
danger of making things and the straining 
of men laboring,”’ boldly relates that his first 
attempt at Milton was his last; but once ina 
year, perhaps, he is refreshed by Edwin Ar- 
nold’s rendering of the Song Celestial, for 
half an hour, of an afternoon. This engineer 
is driven at intervals, more or less rare, to 
turn from “‘the spirit of fierce endeavor and 
intimacy with material forces that pervade 
the day’’ to words which set large and small, 
farand near, in wiser proportions. He shows 
a comforting distaste for what he calls ‘‘mod- 
ern sensationalism rampant in scarehead yel- 
lows or in vapid five hundred thousand copy 
inflictions, stuff which requires no effort to 
digest, and which in its exaggeration is mildly 
stimulating.’? With a natural gift for ex- 
pression, our busy engineer describes himself 
as, on the whole, ‘‘too harassed to note that 
the sky is blue, still less to give time and 
thought, and demand another’s attention, to 
the fact,’’ which is a ready and graphic de- 
scription, by the way, of what the nature 
of poetry is. 


Il. Chicago’s Strivings 


CHARACTERISTIC view of culture, 

and of life in general, breathes from a 

little book of stories of which I recently 
read a few. It is called ‘‘Every One His Own 
Way,” and the author, Edith Wyatt, has al- 
ready, I believe, made a noise among the liter- 
ary. Mr. Howells thinks there is a Chicago 
school, for whose future his prophecies are 
rosy. Mr. Howells may be right, but an at- 
tempt to put Mr. Dunne and Miss Lillian Bell 
into one school would invite much deference 
to geography. There used to be a handful 
of writers in Hartford, but Mark Twain, 
Richard Burton, Charles Dudley Warner, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe scarcely form 
aschool. Chicago makes a great deal of its 
literary people, much more, in proportion to 
their size, than New York makes of hers. 
Perhaps she is still engaged in her alleged 
occupation of ‘‘making culture hum.” Miss 
Wyatt seems to think so. The stories on 
which I happened were engaged in proving 
that a person might be good without pedantic 
admiration for books, with an implication 
that Chicago thought differently. Miss Wy- 
att also seemed to be imitating Mr. George 
Ade, and thus forming at least one school, 
and she has invented a singularity of her 
own, printing paragraphs without the usual 
blank before the new line. This innovation 
marks a common striving for originality. Mr. 
Ade’s capital letters and extravagance grew 
naturally from his knowledge of journalism 
and the streets. They are not the parts of 
him which repay imitation. 

Literary schools exist, of course. Mr. 
Howells, Mr. James, and Mrs. Wharton may 
reasonably be classed together. So may 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett. Mr. Barrie 
belongs to the school of Thackeray, and Mr. 
Frank Norris belonged to the school of Zola. 
But I can see no bond among the writers of 
Chicago, whether originating there and mov- 
ing, like Mr. Dunne, or immigrating thither 
from afar, like Mr. Moody and Mr. Herrick. 
Chicago is a vigorous place, and most people 
who do not live there are interested init. It 
has accomplished much business and some 
other things. It will do more. But inten- 
tional search for the special and the different 
will be ‘‘a striving and a striving, and an end- 
ing in nothing.” 


““TH)EOPLE of the Whirlpool” arouses curi- 
osity about who the cultivated.and un- 
usual ‘‘Barbara’’ can be. Unusual in a 

sense, although average in another, for her 


Barbara 


sentiments are those of your normal domes- 
tic woman, with sharper perceptions and a 
gift for light expression. Often she wallows 
in sentimentality, which is the celebration of 
sentiment without sufficient background, re- 
straint, or skill. She has people exploding 
with laughter over situations which she fails 
to make irresistible. She vainly tries to make 
snoring funny. She describes a simple lunch 
at home after the theatre, and seems to plead 
with the reader to be as delighted as she was. 
If she is the age her book implies, many 
years of improvement lie ahead, and her 
charms as an artist should increase even up 
to the time which ‘‘The Little White Bird” 
finds most attractive in a woman’s life, 
namely fifty-three. Twenty years, there- 
fore, to strengthen her gifts and eliminate 
her failings, to the applause of all who like 
to see the birth of American taste. As Bar- 
bara does not sign her name, I may confess 
to much thought about her actual self, her 
real life, and her future. Barbara describes 
a city back yard ‘‘that looks like a picture in 
a seed catalogue’’; Josephus the cat, ‘‘who 
sits all day in summer wearing a silver col- 
lar, watching the sparrows and the neighbor- 
hood’s wash with impartial interest’; the 
country horses, who are ‘‘accustomed to turn 
freely and look their drivers in the face re- 
proachfully if kept standing too long,’’ who 
greet their masters with a joyful whinny that 
causes city grooms to grin, and who will 
stand anywhere if there is a bar or a post 
for them to look at; kittens who ‘‘luxurious- 
ly sup themselves to sleep with the warm 
mother flesh responding, to their seeking 
paws.”’ Such writing has elegance without 
obtrusive cleverness. Her people—except 
the young lovers—speak in character. An 
old-fashioned lady objects to the cakewalk 
as “the expression of physical exuberance of 
a lower race,’’ and to her first shirtwaist be- 
cause she does not “‘feel it.” A masculine 
mind describes a woman’s gown as “ex- 
tremely pretty in the abstract,” meaning it 
is unbecoming. A society woman speaks of 
“that form of discomfort they call simplic- 
ity,’’ and a rural lady observes that girls who 
refuse to go collarless at sport ‘‘when they 
git in to dinner takes off their waists alto- 
gether and sets down to eat all stripped off 
to a scrap of an underbody.”’ 

Barbara’s opinions and distinctions, in her 
own person also, are often subtle and refined. 
“She does not gossip, she portrays.” It 
shows either knowledge or quick scent to 
conclude that the fashionable New Yorkers, 
whom she calls ‘‘the People of the Whirlpool,”’ 
with all their show and waste, are often ‘‘very 
thrifty, the richer the more so, especially 
those of Dutch trading blood,’’ and they 
often show it by engaging specialists in so- 
cial conversation instead of paying fees. She 
smiles soberly at a social law which allows 
men to smoke in her face at dinner, but not 
by-her side in open air. Referring to divorce, 
she speaks of a love as ‘‘officially and pub- 
licly declared extinct,’’ a phrase which to me 
really helped to make the idea of divorce 
more distressing. 


IV. Money 


HE SUBSTANCE of the book, remon- 
strance against the social power of 
crass wealth, is timely. As the author 

makes the opposite simplicity alluring, she 
may weigh her trifle in the opposing scale. 
A mother and daughter of the ‘‘whirlpoolers”’ 
are contrasted, one hard and cheap, the other 
flawless as a Christmas card or sentimental 
valentine. Rough as the contrast is, it is 
true. The best among the fashionable are 
the young. Some step, with their first free- 
dom, out of the toil for notice, and those who 
remain degenerate. Throughout the volume 
one speech of Hamlet’s kept ringing in my 
ears: ‘‘Now get you to my lady’s chamber, 
and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favor she must come.”’ 

Strange, the deadness that so often follows 
a life of money-power and pleasure. “It an- 
noys me,’’ said one of my friends, ‘‘to find 
Robinson and his wife so charming.”’ 

“Why, annoys?” 

‘Oh, I never like to find the rich attractive. 
Sooner or later, one bruises against insolence 
or indifference.” 

Hamlet mentions ‘“‘the insolence of office.” 
In a democracy office is not insolent, but 
money is. As one of our foremost novelists 
remarked the other day, ‘‘Talent is modest 
and easily discouraged. Wealth has the 
courage of its dollars.’ Without sensitive- 
ness there is no art. Without sensitiveness 
the road to wealth is smoother. To the new 
book about Mr. Carnegie, and to Miss Tar- 
bell’s story of Mr. Rockefeller, how would 
these lines from Wordsworth serve fcr a 
motto: 

“He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used.”’ 


To the same novelist I gave one rich man 
as an example of inherited wealth managed 
for pregnant ends. 

“Yes,’’ said he, ‘I know. But it is a com- 
edy he is playing. What need is there to him 
of doing anything?” 

Necessity is not only the mother of inven- 
tion. She is the mother of virtues also. Like 
bodily appendages, virtues die when the 
need of them is past. 
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THE KING SCHOOL, Stamford, Conn. 


College or business preparation. Attention given to physical culture and 
manual training. Special care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale 
College. Ten boarding pupils, Illustrated catalogue. 


H. U. KING, Principal. 





Linden Hall Seminary 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls. Founded 1794, General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
For catalogue address 

Rev. Chas. D. Kreider, Principal, Lititz, Pa. 


Western Military Academy 


25th year. New fireproof buildings, Number limited, Strong 
faculty. Thorough military and academic depts. References. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A.M., Supt., Upper Alton, Il. 


NOTRE DAME OF MAR 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Spa- 
cious Buildings. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre 

ame. Location unsurpassed, suburbs of Baltimore, 

Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 























BF. W.G. A. 40 BERKELEY StT., BosTON 


| School of Domestic Science 


A strong course for the least money, for teachers, ma- 
trons, homemakers. A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, Principal. 





The New York Normal School of Physical Education 
308-310 Wxsr 59TH St., New York City, N. Y. 

At the Dr. Savage Physical Development Institute, Ltd. A 

two years’ course in physical training designed to give a thorough and 

"oloectiee preparation for men and women desiring to become teachers, 

eaching scholarships awarded to second year pupils each year. For 
circulars address Watson L. Savace, ‘AM. MD, Pres’t. 





NEW JERSEY, Essex FELLS. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


_A refined home with school companionships, routine and 
discipline. Healthful location, 22 miles from New York. 
Athletic sports. Military drill. J. R. Campsert, Headmaster, 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa, 
A boarding and day school for boys, 30 minutes from 
Broad Street Station, Pagseiphie. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


Chicago-Kent College of Law 


Three years’ course. Prepares for admission to the bar in 
all States. Large Faculty. Extension preparatory course. 
Individual instruction. For catalogue address secretary. 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 1009 Title .& Trust Bldg., Chicago 

34th 


FERRY HALL for YOUNG WOMEN ¥ét: 


Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Elocution, Art, 
Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and other colleges. Beautiful and healthful 
location on Lake Michigan, Large, new building. 

MISS SABRA L. SARGENT, Box 21, Lake Forest, Ill. 














HONETIC SHORTHAND fer, $*t2stn, 

$1.25. Speed - Book, 
$1.25. Sten. Miscellany, 75c. Dictionary, $1.50. Shorthand 
Systems in the United States, 40 pp. illustrated, five cents. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher; Rochester, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY  sstictas 


Situations guaranteed. Students also taught by mail. Catalog Free. 
OBERLIN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, 0. 


ELEGRAPHY fixcrstne 


etc., thoroughly taught. EASTMAN trains for 
practical work and secures positions for all grad- 
uates of complete commercial course. Catalogue 
free. C. C. GAINES, Box 961, op perm, 
N.Y., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Practical instruction 


ILLUSTRATING in Ilustratin 


Classes in all branches of Fine and Applied 
Arts. Competent instructors from 
the Art Schools of Europe. Students 
may enroll at any time. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet. Address HALSEY 
C. IVES, Director, St. Louis wept 






















ial Fine Arts, 1819 Locust St., St. Louis. 
30th Year Opens Sept. 21, 1903. 








DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “‘Actina,’’ nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate “‘Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. New York & London Electric Ass’n, 
929 Walnut Street, Dept. 20D, Kansas City, Mo. 














EDUCED RATES on HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado. 
Map of Los Angeles or San Francisco, Free. Write 
BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO., 9734 Wash- 
ington S8t., CHICAGO. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles, 
Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. 
cockR and valuable booklet, ““Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholic Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cure bv us, Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON,, OHIO. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Agent 














Wanted for Corsets, Petticoats, 
Dress Skirts, Dressing Sacques, 
end other desirable items, Write 
Reliance Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 












‘Yale 
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August 29 1903 


Colleges and Schools 


Kenyon Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 

An led school with passed i Tdeal location, 

60 acres of grounds, golf links, and complete gymnasium. Prepares 

for all colleges and technical schools. exible two years’ business 
course, 80th year, Address 

Cc. N. WYANT, Regent, Gambier, Ohio. 














ILLINOIS, WINNETKA (sixteen miles from Chicago). 


GIRTON SCHOOL 
A Boarding School For Girls 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate 
admits to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of 
beautiful grounds. For illustrated year book address 
Box 33. FRANOIS KING COOKE, Principal. 


Tudor Fall 
School for Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


College ap my mas General and Special Courses. 
Send for Year Book. 

FREDONIA ALLEN, PH.B,, PRINCIPAL, 
Rev. J. CuMMING SMITH, D.D, DEAN. 


Morgan Park Academy 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘The fact that it is a department of this University guaran- 
For tees completeness of equipment and exceptional tional 




















opportunity. Situation, outside of city, most favorable for 

S boys’ physical and moral development. For catalogue de- 
y’ scribing modern ry sium, | Ai 

ae athletic field, scholarships and Cees address 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois. 














ST. JOHN’S 


Military Academy 


“THE AMERICAN RUGBY” 
Only a limited number of vacancies, "Address 
Dr. Sydney T. Smythe, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Earn a $150 Scholarship 


10 Free Scholarships to singers, young men or women, 

10 Free competitive Scholarships to people with good dramatic 
ability, or to people who are talented readers. 

A number of ambitious young men can earn scholarships. 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 22 Dramatic Art 
Oratory Schools 
Physical Culture of Expression 


Classes conducted in connection with the 
Institutional Church, corner Monroe and Francisco Sts., Chicago 




















What We Do 


it orirn. Betts Academy 


Prepares for the leading universities, tech- 
nical and professional schools. 

Courses are selected to suit the particular 
needs of each student. 

Opportunities are thus given to take up 
/® optional studies, independent of regular 
courses, or to save time in preparation where 
students are sufficiently matured. 

The masters are in close touch with the 





Wi!) students, fraternizing with them, giving 

. personal, direct instruction, outside of the 

On bys 24st the class room, and this intimate fellowship has 

OLD BELL will ring proved a powerful factor in the development 

in our 65th year. of character and intellectual growth. The 

grounds are ieee and beautiful and finely adapted for athletic and 
outdoor sports of all se: 


WM. J. BETTS, A.M. (Yale), Principal, Stamford, Conn. 











A Superior School of Music, Drama, Languages. 
Under direct supervision of William H. Sher- 
wood, the great American Pianist. Leading 
Musicians and Artists in all departments. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


William H. Sherwood Walter Spry 
Arthur Beresford Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson 
Mrs. Stacey Williams Daniel Protheroe 


Adolph Rosenbecker Wm. (aaeay 
Rosetter G. Cole Mme. Ida Serven, School of Drama 


For neatly illustrated booklet write 
LOUIS EVANS, Manager, 203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy 














NYACK ON 
HUDSON, 
N.Y. 

29 Miles from New 
York City. 


A SELECT 
MILITARY 
BoarDING SCHOOL 
FoR Boys. 


Address The 
Adjutant 

















A Postal Card “Your "nom 5 
Free for Three Months 


THE INVESTORS’ MAGAZINE 
c ble and auth 


an tic information about 
the boundless mineral wealth of Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. In- 


vestors should kee} ted about the bonanza min- 
ing camps in thes districts which offer to-day 
"the greatest investment opportunities. 


INVESTORS’ MAGAZINE, Spokane, Wash. 
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Protect Your Children 


You can do it while you are alive. But—afterward? 

Write us and learn how you can save money and 
at the same time protect yourself against old age 
and your children against the consequences of your 
death. We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





COLLIER’ 


Vv. Love.as an Incubus 


OME AUTHORS tell a conventional pene 
well, although their thoughts are pitiful. 
Others, distinguished in perception, are 

feeble in their attempts at plot. ‘The worst 
part of ‘‘People of the Whirlpool” is the love 
story, which was merely inserted to complete 
the book, on the popular recipe, “like bab- 
boon’s blood . . . to make the mixture slab 
and good.”’ In ‘‘David Harum,” likewise, we 
have a fresh character and racy jargon, but 
a manufactured love-story utterly without 
quality. In Mr. James Lane Allen’s latest 
novel we face the same tyranny of love. 
Mr. Allen had many ripe observations to 
make, on great themes, like celibacy, old 
age,.solitude, and death; like sin, responsi- 
bility, and thwarted purpose. He conceived 
in full three or four clear and real old per- 
sons, and sketched vivaciously a couple of 
younger ones; and he wrote the English lan- 
guage as one who knew the masters. But 
what masquerades as plot was not a story 
born. It was carpentered as a popular 
frame to hold the real substance. The ‘‘hero- 
ine’’ is pale and void, and her speeches wor- 
thy of a copybook. The first few pages of 
the book, and the last, take us into a land of 
craftsmanship, if you choose to call it so; at 
any rate not art, inspired by vision, but a 
putting together of pieces deemed essential 
to practical success. I wish a man of Mr. 
Allen’s talents, or Mr. Westcott’s, or a wo- 
man of Barbara’s, felt no need of the conven- 
tional young girl_and man. They are neces- 
aed in the world, and some authors are genu- 
y 








inely impelled to tell theirstory; but let them 
not intrude at the expense of an author’s genu- 
ine meaning. I am sure ‘‘The Mettle of the 
Pasture" would have been a finer novel with 
Isabel left out, and the structure changed 
to allow the noble lawyer, the good and the 
bad old women, the serene devotee of science, 
and others almost as distinct, to conduct the 
story without incumbrance. Down with the 
copybook heroines and heroes of our fiction! 
They are an enemy to art. 


VI. The Style That Tells 


R. A. B. WALKLEY, the brilliant dra- 
matic critic of the London ‘'Times,”’ in 
a recent book of his on dramatic criti- 
cism, recalls Lord Poppington, in ‘‘the Re- 
lapse,” preferring the ‘‘natural sprouts” of 
his own mind to the ‘‘forced products”’ of an- 
other; George the Second, commenting on 
“bainting and boetry’’; George the Third, 
on “that sad stuff, Shakespeare’’; and the 
Emperor William on every art extant. These 
gentlemen all know what they think and what 
they like. Are they, therefore, able critics? 
Tennyson said good critics were rarer than 
good authors. The great critic of our day, 
the multitude, may be as fallible as George 
the Second or Third. 

The style which has gained most popularity 
of late is the Kiplingesque. Books and news- 
papers alike are a frequent reminder of this. 
It is the protest against padding. No words 
and sentences are allowed for form, for leis- 
ure or transition. This is a man’s choice. 
Women are more patient. Females wade 
through acres of ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,’’ and writers of huge circulation pro- 
ceed for miles without ideas. But when you 
get above this level, into a domain where 
some literary quality is required, the most 
popular manner among men is the Kipling- 
esque—the abrupt, the obviously condensed 
and strong. Partly this style forces writers 
to limit themselves to what they have to say, 
but in part it is restless and wasteful haste. 
Tolstoi, in an interview the other day, said 
that Americans invented automobiles to save 
time, and then wasted their time riding in 
them. 


8 8 


Legs and Wings 


EGS before wings seems a strange choice 
fora birdina critical contest. That many 
possessors of wings—kings of the air—de- 

end upon their legs for winning a mate, 
is an inexplicable freak of that most eccen- 
tric period in the lives of man and beast, 
courtship days. Yet dancing is not an un- 
common bird accomplishment. Our West- 
ern prairie hen is a well-known dancer. The 
sandhill crane finds his long legs especially 
convenient for “tripping the light fantastic 
toe.’’ The solemn, matter-of-fact flicker, or 
golden-winged woodpecker, indulges in a re- 
markable performance, as stately as the 
minuet of our great-grandparents. No feath- 
ered dancer is more graceful and spirited 
than our own mocking-bird. Standing oppo- 
site each other (fr both birds take part in 
it), the pair move irom side to side ‘‘chassé- 
ing’’ with mincing steps, ‘‘turning partners,” 
and quite comically emulating the ball-room 
manoeuvres we are familiar with. In one 
case, after various evolutions, all in most 
dignified manner, the dance came to an end 
with a striking figure, one of the pair, 
with no apparent use of the wings, sud- 
denly leaping over the head of his vis-a-vis, 
who as promptly wheeled and presented a 
face to his eccentric partner when he touched 
the ground. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.--Adv. 


When vou are out yachting, don’t forget to stow away 
some of that famous Champagne, Cook’s Imperial Extra 


Dry.—Adv. 


The Old Camper 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
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DANVILLE 


Military 
Institute 


Southern Virginia 





A mange prepar- 
atory school for high- 
minded boys and 
young men. Fire- 
proof buildings, com- 
fortable quarters, 
pure water. Military 
Training, Cadet Band, 
annual encampment. 
Modern Gymnasium, 
ample thletic 
Grounds, with out- 
door life entire ses- 
sion. No serious ill- 
ness in history of 
school. Prepares for 
any University or Col- 
lege or for business. 
Individual instruc- 
tion, experienced 
teachers. Number 
limited. References 
obligatory. 


#) For handsome prospectus 
hi —- address the Principals, 


HORACE CAMPBELL, A.M.,Ph.D.,) Box 22L 
CLEMENT A. SYDNOR, A.B., § Danville, Va. 











LEARN TACT, TASTE, GOOD FORM 


Good Manners 


AND SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINING 
BY MAIL 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, oe 
Sherwood, Mrs. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide 
Gordon, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Loganand 
Marion Harland, have just prepared a course 
of instruction in social usage, deportment and 


The Art of Being Agreeable 


It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 
guide to perfect ease of manner. An ideal text 
book for the polite education of children. 
Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 


supplies special information and explanation. 
Keeps members in touch with changing social forms, 


Our Illustrated Fee Book, containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and 
membership privileges, mailed to you on request. 
The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. Cr, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Bush Temple Conservatory 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. 


Kenneth M. Bradley, Director 
Board of Examiners : 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 

August Hyllested, 
Johanna Hess-Burr. 
Dr. Charles E. Allum. 
Clarence Dickinson. 
Adolph Rosenbecker. 
George or Ser; 
Kenneth M. Bradley. 
Henry M. Soper, (Oratory.) 
The Leading School of 
MUSIC, ORATORY, 
ACTING 
and LANGUAGES 
Teachers of International 
reputation in all depart- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 
For further information address C. W. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
(Address H. M. Soper for Special Oratory Catalogue.) 
The Bush Temple Conservatory uses Bush & Gertz Pianos exclusively. 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
its exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any institution 
of the kind in the world, the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music presents 
advantages unparalleled in this country 
or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the student’s 
ambitions, 

Every Department under a Master. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 
as, History of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Choir Training, Musical Journalism. 

Department of Elocution and Oratory 
affiliated with Emerson’ College. 

The Concerts, Recitals and daily asso- 
ciations are in themselves worth more 
to the student than the cost of tuition. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


k will be sent on 
Ps y ‘PP 












































The University 
of Notre Dame 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


FULL COURSES IN 
Classics, Letters, Economics and History, 
Journalism, Art, Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Thorough Prepar- 
atory and Commercial Courses. 

Rooms Free to all students who have completed the studies 
required for admission into the Sophomore, Junior or Senior Year 
of any of the Collegiate Courses. ms at a moderate 
charge for Students over Seventeen making the Preparatory 
Studies for any of the Collegiate Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the Ecclesiastical state will 
be received at special rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, is unique in 


the 1 of its equip 
The 60th year will open September 8th, 1903. Cata- 
logues Free. Address, 
REV. A. MORRISSEY, C. 8. C. 
Box Z, Notre Dame, Ind. President 














ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, “NbN 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal location, 
National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Courses, Advanced Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy and Modern Languages. Students pre- 
ared for Collegiate and § Courses. Conservatory of 
fusic and Art School. Physical Culture. Young women fitted 
for lives of usefulness. Moderate cost. School year begins 
Sept. 8. For catalogue and special information, apply to The 


Directress, St. Mary’s Academy, Box 17, Notre Dame, Ind. 














ATTENTION 













to the training of the 
y insures a vigor- 

ous and healthy 

manhood. At 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


we strive to bring out the best that is in the boy, 
to cultivate in him habits of right living, and to 
give him a physical and moral equipment that 
will fit him for the battle of life. 

ree courses are offered: scientific, classical, 
and English, Cot_eGe Preparatory. 

Catalogue free on request. 
REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal 
MAJ. T. D. LANDON, Commandant, 
Bordentown, N. J 

No compromise on.tobacco, liquor or hazing, 











PEIRCE. 


Business 


SCHOOL 


A school with a National reputation, 

Established 38 years ago with the object 
ofsupplying a sound theoretical and prac- 
tical training for the business pureults of 
American life, he wide experience 
gained and the efficiency of its faculty of 
specialists mark it asthe highest expon- 
ent of the business school. 

The broad courses of study give in addi- 
tion to the practical and technical train- 
ing in Business, Banking, Commercial 
Law, etc., a thorough English education 
on a par with the best schools of the coun- 
try. Allata great economy of time and 
money. Eminent men have paid high 
come iments to te an 

*In my opinion, ti ticular tf v7) 

education aimed at ia Peirce Bchoathas 

someimportant advantages over others.” 
Gro LEVELAND. 

A boarding department has been arranged 
for boys where they will have the care, 
supervision and Christian influence of a 
refined home. 1815 studentsenrolled last 
term from many States and Foreign 
countries. Send for catalogue. 

PEIRCE SCHOOL, 
917-19 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_—— 

















ATTEND 
Miulaeeniiky 
)COLLEGE OF 


A delightful profession, quickly learned. 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photog- 
raphy in the world. Annually gradu- 
ates students from all states and 
foreign countries. Terms easy, 
living inexpensive. 
FREE—beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
957 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Ill. 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘“‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


TN 














g2t Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





fort, “like — old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea and 
hocolate.—Adv, 
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LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


flavor of the other. 


aches and cream 


a 
the reason. 


“As a digestive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it 
acts as one of the very best remedies 

P. An- 
person, M.D. Colorado Springs,Col. 


Send for ‘‘Vital 
Httie cook-boo! 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


I have 


ever _prescribed.””—B. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





If you 

are tired 

of eating the 
same old things 


ql . The 
and Shredded Whole Wheat B 
have rare affinity and each sets off the \#f 
This Natural Food 
peals to the eye, the palate and 


fruit 
tscutt 4 


estion,”’ an artistic 
FREE. Address 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF GRAFT 


By Lindsay Denison 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) 
Food Products 


where purity and cleanliness are supreme. 
delighfa of the Libby good things is Me: 
sandwichs, etc. 
make Good Things to Eat” sent 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
hicago 





Are dainty and delicious, attractive to the eye, and satisfying 


to the palate. They are made in Libby’s jess kitchens, 
mong the most 
lrose Pate—for 


et 
Libby’s Atlas of the World for — 2c, stamps. ‘How to 





One’s hair cannot attain that perfection which adds 
so much to one’s beauty, unless the scalp is kept in 
good condition at all times. There is no pure, harm- 
less shampoo or wash so effective as 


Seven Sutherland Sisters 
Scalp Cleaner. It is soothing and prevents the ex- 
istence of dandruff or microbes. The Hair Grower 
renews life and gives strength to hair—keeps it soft 
and lustrous. On sale at 28,000 stores. 
Always bear in mind ‘‘ It’s the Hair—Not the Hat”’ 
that makes attractive. 


awoman 











TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight band no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iam a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you 
say: “I never felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you w: 
be delightfully ished at the promp and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you, 

Mention Collier’s Weeklw when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., °% Zast 23d 8t., New York 











DIAMOND 


You mss 


you at your own door, and 
pay a a en that you 
will hardly miss the money. You simply makes 
selection our illustrated catalogue, then we 
send the Diamond to you with all express cl 
. If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
ise return it at our 





LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. H .38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 




















* Made of bi 
This STYLISH whiteoor bing 
Brilliantine line d'with 

. e 
Waist sa tee! i 
PREPAID rimme a 
ke with pin 
EVERYWHERE Saris: alee 


set off with nu- 
merous rows 







$9.25 


will be refund 
OUR LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL FALL AND WINTER 1903 
AND 1904 CATALOG NO. 623, WILL BE MAILED FREE. 
It illustrates over 300 styles of outer garments. Write for it today, 
& postal brings it. It contains a large variety of 
LADIES’ CLOTH AND VELOUR JACKETS 
LADIES’ CLOTH AND PLUSH CAPES 
CHILDREN’S JA 
FURS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
LADIES’ DRESS AND WALKING SUITS 
LADIES’ DRESS AND WALKING SKIRTS 
LADIES’ WAISTS (Silk, Flannel and Vestings) 
UNDEERSEIRTS 
AGENTS WANTED 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138 to 144 State St., Chicago} 


BICYCLE BARGAINS 


These machines 
are new and sold 
under positive 
guarantee. 

Full description 
and bargain prices 
on application. 
CASH AUTOMOBILE 
CO., 386 Breckenridge 
St., BUFFALA, N. ¥. 


TENT 


BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O’7MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D. C. 





























Direct from the 
farm to you 






CAWSTON 
California 
Ostrich Féathers 


Are sold at producer’s prices and are far 
Superior to any found in stores. The birds 
attain the maximum of strength, health and 
size and produce feathers notable for their lustre 
and length of flue, 
SOUVENIR FASHION BOOKLET 
Write today for our new. catalog which is a souvenir of 
California and a fashion delineutor. Contains pictures of 
ostrich farm scenes and our fashionable ostrich goods—tips, 
50% boas, stoles, fans, aigrettes and novelties, Sent free 
‘or 2c, postage. | 
Great Curiosity Free. Natural feather just as taken 
oo yyy sent free with every order. 
‘or $2.00 we send id a handsome Amazon pl 
15 in. long and 6 in. ae ge in the straight style, cord 
fully curled, black or white. Better than is sold for $3 in 
stor 


es. 

CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
\ The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
A P.O. Box 46 South Pasadena, California jf} 

























R‘I:P-A‘N‘S Tabules 
Doctors find 

A good prescription 
For mankind 


The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 
family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 











INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in legiti- 
mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 
ying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brok 66 Broadway, New York 

















ANY of us have been wondering lately 
just how deeply our systems of business 
and state are mildewed with graft. We 

have been in the state of mind of the fellow 
who wants a tooth filled, and has worked him- 
self up to the point of undergoing the opera- 
tion, but who stays away from the dentist 
because there ‘is a‘ great probability that the 
dentist will discover six or seven other teeth 
that ought to be filled. We do not know just 
how bad we are, ‘and we are afraid to find out. 
District Attorney William Travers Jerome of 
New York, an expert of high repute in his own 
community on thé appraisal of grafters and 
grafting, announced recently that in his opin- 
ion there was a rotten streak running through 
all of our system of doing public and private 
business. But, this condemnation he tem- 
pered by saying that he did not think we 
were as bad as the generations before us. 
“Hypocrisy in itself is a sign of a tenderer 
public conscience,’” he said. ‘‘Now we have 
come to the point where we regard the ac- 
cepting of such commissions as something 
not very far removed from the line where the 
criminal law begins to have something’ to. 
say. Weare beginning to see more clearly. 
In time we will come to see that some of us 
who put their sense of personal honor and 
civic virtue as at the highest possible limit, 
are really and essentially grafters and only 
grafters. Some graft for the satisfaction of 
their material avariciousness; some graft to 
satisfy their vanity.” 

Mr. Lincoln Steffens, who likewise may be 
considered to have qualified himself as an 
expert witness on graft, has found among 
the great grafters an opinion which dovetails 
strikingly with this opinion by Mr. Jerome. 
The big grafter, the man who buys and sells 
other men and city governments for money, 
is still in the primitive state of freedom from 
conscience in which he is willing to talk more 
or less freely about his graft to any one who 
has his confidence. 

According to Mr. Steffens, our greatest 
grafters look on this as the golden age of 
their profession. ‘They never expect to see 
times better.”” Grafting is as widely diffused 
and as comprehensive in its tribute-taking as 
it can be without throttling the goose which 
is laying the golden eggs—the Dear Public 
being that same goose. The captains of 
graft, who are captains because they have 
proved their shrewd accuracy of opinion 
about the Dear Public, are quite sure that 
the somewhat trying espionage to which the 
goose is being subjected nowadays (lest an 
egg be left ungathered by the wayside) is 
bound to worry the goose, in the end, to such 
an extent that it will cease to be a goose any 
longer. 

e are, then, in the golden age of graft. 
We are not as barefaced in grafting as we 
were in the days when the private car of the 
Union Pacific’s purchasing agent could be 
traced through the night, as it whirled over 
the prairies, by the clink of broken bottles 
and the clatter of poker chips rattling above 
the roar of the train. Our grafters have per- 
fected their skill, so that they work now as 
quietly as possible with the largest possible 
results. They see their finish. 


Are We All Grafters? 


The general state of the graft industry 
being thus reviewed, let us go back to the 
very interesting question: How many of us 
are grafters and how much do we graft? 

My landlord is building another apartment 
house in our street. We tenants are all of us 
wondering if we can afford to move into the 
new house when it is finished. We have come 
to the conclusion that if we can get one of 
two particular apartments in the new house 
it will be worth while to move. But of us 
there are many; of the apartments there are 
but two. Our cook has social relations with 
the janitor. We are informed that the janitor 
says that he is to be the janitor of the new 
house. Weare informed that he says ‘‘a five- 
dollar bill will go a long ways toward reserv- 
ing any apartment in the new house we want 
from now on.” And “Tell ’em they ain’t 
obliged to take it when the time comes.” 
In other words, folks who go to the new 
house in an inquiring frame of mind will 
be told that one particular apartment has 
been leased—when it hasn’t. The landlord 
will lose a score of opportunities to get a 
good tenant while I am making up my mind 
at my leisure and the janitor is enjoying a 
grafted five dollars. It happens that the 
cook is one of the honest fe og even as 

ouand I. Otherwise, I doubt not the graft- 
ing process would extend from the janitor’s 
basement quarters, up through the dumb- 
waiter shaft into our kitchen. 

Let us go from this humble strata to the 
highest and most refulgent of them all. Into 
the great East Side of New York a young re- 
former imported himself some yearsago. He 
went down to live —— the people and 
teach them how to be good and righteous in 
the same way in which he himself was good 
and righteous—incidentally it was a very 
tiresome way. But he meant well and the 
people were really so badlye off that any 
change in their general conditions of life was 
for the- better, and he accumulated quite a 
following. One night (I speak from inference 
and not from information) while he slept, an 
evil ambition came to him in a dream and led 
him up to the top of a seven-story tenement, 
and pointed out all the grimy, scrawny roofs 
between the Bowery and the East River. 

“Think of the thousands and thousands 
asleep under these roofs,” said the wicked 
ambition, ‘‘and every fourth one of the sleep- 
ers has a vote, and needs to be guided.” 

There came a time for the selecting of a 
fusion candidate for Mayor. The young man 
looked over the available men. He made u 
his mind that the man most talked of, Set 


‘ before. 
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Low, should not be nominated, despite the 
talk. ‘Since his vision he had, for the sake of 
higher civic righteousness, organized hun- 
dreds of his East Side brethren into a ‘‘dis- 
trict organization.’’ He went before them 
and in convention assembled had himself in- 
structed to oppose the nomination of his old 
friend and patron, Seth Low. ‘Then he went 
to a preliminary meeting of the managers of 
fusion and found that he had done neither 
wisely nor well... There was. abundant evi- 
dence that Mr. Low was to be nominated 
after all, He hurried back to his long- 
bearded Russian organization of voters, did 
this college-bred pioneer of civic righteous- 
ness, and called’ them in meeting, and had 
them reconsider their instructions of the 
night before and instruct’ him: to cast their 
vote for Seth Low. In the convention and 
the subsequent proceedings the voice of the 

oung man’s organization was so loudly for 

ow that he got the credit and thanks of be- 
ing a main guy of 'the fusion liberty-pole. 
When Mr. Low was elected’ Mayor, the young 
man,‘ who was already ‘known and honored, 
unofficially, as High Lord Protector of the 
East Side, received theofficial insignia of the 
Grand Marshal of All the Pushcarts, and is 
with great honor, even in his own country. 
It sounds like a parable, but it isn’t. If a 
Tammany boss had done these things, he 
would have done them in the certainty of re- 
ward through illegal license from the police, 
through contracts awarded by favoritism, 
through the appointment of a nephew or a 
cousin to a useless but highly paid office— 
and therefore the Tammany man would have 
been a grafter. The young man who guessed 
twice about Mr. Low would never have 
touched a cent of dirty money; he would 
have cut off his right hand first; he would 
explode with righteous wrath should he find 
his name in a catalogue of the city’s petty 
grafters. Yet he has done the things the 
gtafters do and has thereby gained that 
which he esteems even more highly than the 
grafters esteem unearned money. 


Academic I 





An eminent engineer was employed to in- 
vestigate some of the waterworks. of New 
York City; it had been charged that the 
works were being dishonestly built. The 
engineer was a man high in his church and 
in the esteem of all good people who know 
him. Soon after his a as inves- 
tigator he accepted a place as consulting en- 
gineer under the very contractor whose work 
he was investigating. He said, in his simple, 
innocent, academic way: ‘‘The city’s work is 
even better done when I have this confiden- 
tial relation with the contractor, for it affords 
me additional opportunities to carry on the 
city’s investigation.” 

he eminent engineer is doubtless as hon- 
est as he himself thinks he is; but it is ex- 
tremely likely that the contractor, who is 
neither innocent nor academic, thinks that 
the eminent engineer is a grafter. 

It is not necessary to draw all the exam- 
ples from affairs in New York City, or from 
its political phases. I have done so be- 
cause the examples have not been in print 
We all know that the coal mer- 
chant and the oil merchant and the ice- 
man can not sell their wares to a big office 
building until they have “seen” the janitor. 
We know that almost no contract of any im- 
portance is closed without an wzhonorarium 
to the person or persons who have helped 
bring about the consummation—‘‘promoter’s 

rofits,”’ so to speak. Mr. Jerome of New 

ork has told us of the oil man who made 
the general offer of fifty thousand dollars to 
any one who would enable him to sell his oil, 
to the exclusion of any other oil, to any rail- 
road running out of New York, and who 
raised the offer to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars when Mr. Jerome seemed to show some 
interest in the statement. We know that Mr. 
Murphy of the Brooklyn Stone Cutters took 
from the Stone Cutters’ treasuiv some 
twenty-nine thousand dollars, much of which 
had been extorted from employers as a pre- 
liminary to their being allowed to carry on 
their business, and went to Europe with it. 
We know that Sam Parks of the Housesmiths’ 
was so mightily supported inwardly, by his 
consciousness of the essential righteousness 
of his divine right to graft, that he took 
money by the hundreds of dollars from men 
whom he dared to their faces to report his 
actions to the prosecutor. We have the in- 

enuous correspondence between Lieutenant- 

xovernor Lee of Missouri and the agent of 

the baking powder monopoly which was try- 
ing to have “pure food laws’ passed that 
were to exclude every other sort of baking 
powder than his own from the State of Mis- 
souri. 


The Missouri Way 


Writes Lee to Kelly, the baking powder 
man, thus: Certain. legislation ‘‘will cost, 
including all contingencies, about fifteen 
thousand dollars, entirely conditional, of 
course, upon delivery.’? Also, speaking of 
the honorable members of the Missouri Leg- 
islature: ‘‘They all come into St. Louis for 
fodder and passes just after they are elected 
and can be pledged in advance.’’ Another 
time he complains of his lack of postage 
stamps and says that he requires 10,000 2’s, 
10,000 5’S, and 30,000 1’s, or $1,000 worth in 
all, and “I-don’t mind saying I would rather 
have the money than the stamps.” 

We are all somewhat nervous and irritated 
by the din of asa breaking reputations 
in the Post-Office Department. That sweet- 
est-tempered and most affectionate of men, 
the Postmaster-General, has wrung his hands 
in grief many times since he scouted at the 
reports of dishonesty among his subordinates 
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- has Displaced | 
of env: ||| | More GoodType-|| 
m | | | writers than any | 
1d “weer «||J/ other Typewriter | 
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@ The Fox Typewriter has stood the most severe tests that can be given 
any typewriting machine. It has demonstrated its durability, speed, 
lightness of touch, smoothness of action, accuracy of alignment, and 
practical serviceability in such a convincing manner that a large 
number of business houses have superseded their other typewriters 
i by the Fox Typewriter. 

a @ They have done so, because it was proven by actual competitive tests 
that the Fox was a better machine than they were using and that it was 
eA a saving to them in labor, time and money to install the Fox through- 
=a out their offices. 

ld @ The following are a few of the business houses who now use from 
ld 10 to 40 Fox Typewriters. They would not have them put in if the Fox 
had not been all we claim :— 


he j Postum Cereal Co. Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

lat 1 Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

he F Yonkerman Chemical Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1 Henderson & Ames Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Topeka, Kansas. 
Regina Music Box Co., New York City, N. Y 


—_ , @ We have a handsome catalog—it is free. Our free trial plan enables Avot d 
he any one any where to give the Fox a thorough trial for ten days. 


he THE FOX TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. ive 6. Imitations 
ow 470-570 N. FRONT ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ‘ te © ae 


Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities sare = 3 
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- | | THE BEST 
: | || INTERNATIONAL 
- | |_DENTIFRICE 


























= NSURES beautiful teeth, sweet mouth, agree- 
= able breath. Preserves while it beautifies. 
ok | No powder or liquid to spill or waste in use. 


ch i | ConveniENT AND EconomIcaL 











hs? H Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 
his = Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu, and City of Mex- 
2SS 4 ico. Sold in every city on the globe through the 
ok 4 export jobbing houses of New York City, San Fran- 
cay = | cisco and New Orleans. 25 Cents at all druggists 





INTERIOR DECORATION 
CLASSIC FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
CARPETINGS AND 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 


BROADWAY AND 
| NINETEENTH ST. 
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Can be had comfortably and quickly if you use @ 


CURLEY 


Ideal 


SAFETY RAZOR 


THE guard prevents cutting the face and allows the razor to 
be pushed diagonally from point to heel or drawn from 
heel to point, which is the only correct way to shave. If your 
skin is trritated by shaving you are scraping, not cutting cor- 
rectly. To overcome this—you run the 
risk of cutting yourself unless you use the 
Curley Safety Razor, the only safety 
allowing this regular sliding motion, 
Some men are able to shave correctly 
with the ordinary razor, but when the 
hand is shaky or the razor slightly dull 
they cut themselves. Fi 
You can’t cut yourself with a Curley 
Send for one to-day, for no man’s happi- 
ness is complete until he knows the 
comfort of a Curley Shave. Money 
Refunded if not Satisfactory. Price, one blade, $2.00. 
With two blades, $2.75. Extra 75 cents each, 
Blades interchangeable and unconditionally guaranteed. 
Stropped like an ordinary razor, Sold by responsible dealers or 
sent by registered mail on receipt of price, 


J. CURLEY & BROTHER 
4 Warren St., New York 
Manufacturere of Razors and Cutlery. 

















COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


“oversensitive to colds.” The chances 
are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fleece lining of V. right’s 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body heat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“Dress- _ 5 
ing for Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 


~~“ | as “hot air.” 





WATER 


~— WATER” 







obtain. 


the Taste’? and ask for another. 





Deerfield Water 
A) at home or in club, in hotel or on train, is the most delicious and a water possible to { 
It is healthful and invigorating and when used with wines and li 


of itsown. Try a Deerfield highball; it isso smooth and pleasant that you are sure to “* Remember 
Sold in all popular sizes, still or carbonated. Write for booklet. \ ( 


THE DEERFIELD WATER CO., Deerfield, Ohio 
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The Leading Whiskey 


means that 











| Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


IS 








America’s 
Best 


It has attained its 
phenomenal pop- 
ularity through 
its perfection in 
quality, purity 
and flavor. 


BALTIMORE RYE 

“_ MM@BOTTLED BY — 

WM LANAHAN G SON 
BALTIMORE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


pianos are used in the most promi- 
nent conservatories of Philadelphia. 

Director Combs, Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
writes: ‘The Blasius piano, in addition to its superb tone, 
keeps in tune and stands the students’ hard usage better 
than any other.” 

The enduring qualities of The Blasius make it 
the most desirable piano for either home or con- 
servatory. 

Before purchasing any piano, write for 
The Blasius Book, with pictures of new 
piano styles and testimonials, 
and particulars of our plan en- 
abling anyone, anywhere, to 
easily purchase The Blasius. 


[ssa to Buy a Piano,” 





valuable information for piano- 
purchasers, sent free. 


BELAsius 
1102 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 


























SAVE YOUR PAPERS “@ COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Binder, fitted with patent clasps. Will hold fifty- 
two numbers of the paper. 

Price $1.25. Address Collier’s Weekly, 

416 West 13th Street, New York City. 





Dyspepsia 
indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, congested liver and kidni 
troubles generally spring from weak, bound up bowels. Don't 
make them weaker and worse by using irritant cathartics or pur- 
gatives. Instead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 
and natural action with 


ERNALSAW PAIMETTO 


BERRY WINE 


the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative known. One 
small dose a day will permanently cure any case of 
Not a patent medicine. All the ingredients are given on wea f 
kage with explanation of their action. Leading druggists 
Free sample bottle for a postal addressed to 


VERNAL, REMEDY CoO. 
243 Seneca Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 














The United States Post-Office 
Department, they tell us, is the biggest busi- 
ness establishment in the world. It would 
indeed be remarkable if so large an establish- 
ment, whether = or privately man- 
aged, was free of rogues. And considering 
the methods of selection which made Perry 
Heath and other “slick politicians” of his 
type high officers in that Department, it is 
hardly remarkable that some of the subordi- 
nate servants of the Department have been 
guilty of the supreme crime of being found 
out. Itis but a short time since Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Bristow, restive 
in the company of knaves, went to the White 
House and sought and obtained a guarantee 
of protection in assailing crookedness. (It is 
an urhappy commentary onthe state of 
things that Mr. Bristow felt that he needed a 
guarantee of protection.) Yet the roll is 
already uncomfortably long: A. W. Machen, 
George W. Beavers, Charles Hedges, J. P. 
Metcalf, Daniel B. Miller, Thomas W. Mc- 
Gregor, George E. Lorenz, C. E. Upton. All 
these have been dismissed from the Post- 
Office Department as having discriminated 
too little between public duty and private 
emolument, which same failure to discrim- 
inate is what we vulgarly call graft. Most 
of them are under indictment. 
ing been associated with these recreant per- 
sons too closely, the Attorney-General has in 
his hands another list beginning with the 
name of former Congressman Edmund H. 
Driggs of New York and ending with the 
name of the wife of Postmaster Lorenz. We 
are a cynical people, and we find it hard to 
stay as angry as we should. We consider 
Hedges, justifying padded expense bills on 
the general ground that his salary was not 
big enough; we consider the indicted Beav- 
ers, waiting in New York County a month for 
the United States prosecutor in Brooklyn to 
arrest him, and then, impatient, ‘going on 
a vacation,” untraced. We can’t help chuck- 
ling at these things, somehow. And every 
chuckle blunts the edge of Justice’s sword. 


Graft and Gloves 


We have scarce dried our tears for the 
smirched reputation of Driggs when there 
looms up the placid and handsome counte- 
nance of Congressman Littauer, explaining 
his participation in the sales of gloves to the 
War and Interior Departments as mere “legal 
violations” of law and as not at all dimming 
the lustre of President Roosevelt’s past ex- 
pressions of high regard for him. 

We are told that the old formula “‘a thief 
to catch a thief” is all wrong. In this Gov- 
ernment to-day, there are many thieves and 
many grafters—or, if they prefer the words, 
‘legal violators of law.’’ At the head of the 
administration of this Government is a man 
to whose nature and understanding grafting 
is utterly alien. By his promise to Mr. Bris- 
tow, by his instructions to the special inves- 
tigators of the Puost-Office frauds, by his 
orders to the War and Interior Departments 
in the matter of his former friend Littauer, 
the honest man at the head of the Govern- 
ment has shown every disposition to hynt 
down the thieves under him. Will-he suc- 
ceed? If he succeed, how far will his success 
affect the general grafting industry, outside 
of the Government? We are not a nation of 
grafters. The acknowledgment of the graft- 
ers themselves that ‘‘the business is better 
than it will ever be again,” is proof enough. 
We are a nation which has begun to know its 
grafters—having been roused to attention by 
their exceeding greed. Let us hope that we 
are a nation which is laying plans for the 
— and most comprehensive of graft 

unts. 


2) 
The American Public School 


By James H. Canfield 
Librarian of Columbia Vniversity 


HE American people have created a 
T school system which is public in the 

largest and best sense of that word. It 
is education by the people and by the whole 
people, because toward its proper and suffi- 
cient maintenance all the people contribute 
through public taxation. This educational 
tax is levied for precisely the same reason 
that any other tax is levied; not because the 
taxpayer wishes something, but because 
the public wishes something, not because 
it is necessary and desirable for the chil- 
dren, but because it is absolutely essential 
to the common welfare. It is education for 
the people then, as well as by the people; 
and for the whole people—its benefits are 
large and communal, and are not restricted 
to individuals nor to any class. The results 
are neither isulated nor segmental, but fill 
the entire circle. 

Being education by the people and for the 
people, it must be education of the people, 
and of the whole people. The real ground 
for this, the most important characteristic of 
American public education, is not always 
clearly discerned. A great privilege, desir- 
able, stimulating, helpful—all this and more 
is confidently asserted and readily granted. 
But that this education ought to be abso- 
lutely universal, and why this is an impera- 
tive necessity—these are sometimes consid- 
ered quite other questions, not admitting so 
positive an answer. 

Yet even a casual examination of the condi- 
tions of life in this country will give us proof 
of the wisdom of this provision for general 
education, and a more careful study of the 
prerequisites of our comfort, convenience, 
safety, and success will strengthen the con- 
viction that this great system is the very 
cornerstone upon which we build the wor 
ofeach day. The most ordinary experiences 
of the average citizen will furnish excellent 
and entirely satisfactory illustrations. 

I draw a check each month in favor of one 
of the Astors, for the rent of the apartment 
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8644AX. Tastefully trimmed 
with rows of cording and No. 80 
finished with feather is now ready, 
stitching, detachable MAILED FREE. 
Oeanains collar, new style Contains all 
sleeves with cuffs. Wears the Newest 
better than silk. Colors, Effects in 
Black, Old Rose, Garnet, Jackets, 
Light Blue. Sizes, 32 to 44 Capes, 
inches bust measure. Suits, 


‘ kirts, 
$498 suirt Petticoats 
No. Waists 


Broadcloth skirt, trimmed with 
silk straps and silk embroid- 
ered medallions in 
grape design, un- 
lined. Comes 
















C. 0. D. with privilege of 
examination for balance. 


be accompanied by cash in 

full. Agents Wanted. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. An 
Exceedingly Attractive Proposition 
for Energetic Women. 


GROSSMAN;( 
~~, 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO .~~ é P 
GREAT MAIL ORDER 


THE CLOAK HOUSE 
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Ashes or Garbage 


in open barrels or _ are unsafe and un- 
sanitary. Put them into 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


Fire-proof. Odor-proof. bape ptr lid pre- 
vents contents scattering. Lasts a life time. 
Genuine has.‘ Witt’s Can’? stamped on lid. 
Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail for carrying 
ashes and garbage. 1d by all dealers. 

The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. T, Cincinnati, 0. 











ETER'S 


THE ORIGINAL 
MILK-CHOCOLATE 








For Eating Only 
Imported from Vevey, Switzerland 
It is a confection, yet a wholesome food, especially 
nourishing and sustaining. The only chocolate that 


can be eaten freely by children, invalids, and persons 
of weak digestion. 


It does not create thirst 
INSIST ON HAVING 


PETER’S ‘wit’ CHOCOLATE 


INVALUABLE AS A DAINTY 
LUNCH ONALL EXCURSIONS 


Avoid Imitations which lack the Richness and Deli- 
cate Flavor of the Original Peter’s Chocolate. 


SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents 
78 Hudson St., New York 














| DORR’S 
=! Patent Pocket Focusing 
Hood. It does away with 
n the nuisance of the old sty'e 
camera cloth. Try one and you will be glad to tell 
your friends about it. 314x414 inches, 35c. 4x5 inches, 
50c. 5x7 inches, 75c. All dealers or by mail. 
GEORGE H. DORR & CO. - New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















Invest Some Money in 


Ginseng Farms 


Comite Great Industry, where your money will double. 4 
safe. Special inducements this month and your expenses allowed to 
visit the large farms now being established. Send for particulars, 
Address, GINSENG FARMS, Box B, Rose Hill, N.Y. 
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occupied by my family and myself. In a cer- = = : 
tain way, we recognize our obligation to this % >. * ENTRANCING fhe EDISON 
gentleman for the financial wisdom and en- f Jordon Dye 
terprise which erected the building. But our 4 6) i [@) GRAPH 
daily er and a depend far ray 
more upon the active and intelligent minis- . 5 an . 
trations of the engineer, the fireman, the ; For Men, ; 
night watchman, the elevator boys, the : Women, / 
cleaners, the gardener, the telephone girls, pee 
the superintendent, and that small army of 
people generally classed as ‘“‘minor employ- Children 
ees.”” In anearlier day, the conditions of life ‘ 
did not demand this service, or such as was ' 
necessary was rendered by a single person 
under our immediate direction, or by mem- 
bers of the family. The legitimate demands 
of modern life make a continuance of the old NAME 
x b4 | way simply impossible. Better 
The White House ; Within the apartment itself, much of the than ON 
x 4 | smooth running of the domestic machinery |] eyer THE TOE 
as restored and-refurnished is now fp | ‘S _ Rd the a too — oe par Fall 
x quite too generally considere l 
warmed by Bi maid. If she is capable and faithful, all is Effects in Embroidered Heavy Cottons 
Xx IDEAL Boil d 4 | well; if otherwise, otherwise—most emphati- Cashmeres and Fleece Goods 
oilers an cally! Infinitely more is left to her judg-|] 4; berth 66 ” f 
Xx , 4 | ment and discretion than was once the rule; ee ta Gee mee pe ym Ph ony er. Don’t judge the Phonograph by what 
AMERICAN Radiators necessarily, since the entirely proper de- | } ordering, whether it be in men’s, women’s, or children’s you have heard—the imitations or the 
x y< | mands upon the time and thought of the ar ye pale yoy fener rg? 9 otra old pony oe Rong Ee the te 
: ; women of the family have increased in num- | | Styles jus out an — ~ vordon er’s and hear the Phonograph wit T. 
fm They yield the height of true home y¢ | ber and have changed in character quite as il asees lekaek pat oy Ty | | Edison’s recent improvements. 
comfort, healthfulness and cleanli- much as have the demands upon men. It is ‘a ed Catalogue Mailed Free of GORDON DYE | 5000 DEALERS SELL PHONOGRAPHS 
x What i i y4 | no more possible nor economic—in the tech- ustrat 
mec Bier Pet ndat a ciedtaanle OF ches wade iee my wife to pre- HOSIERY and FOREST MILLS UNDERWEAR NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
pq trst cll is within the px sist i New York CxIcaco SAN Francisco 
x p44 | pare our meals or to personally assist in the 
reach of the humblest householder. fay | work of the laundry, than it is for me to clean BROWN, DURRELL & Co. 88ChambersSt. 304WabashAve, 933 Market St. 
maa | the sidewalks or shovel in coal. Either of us 109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. Evrors: Axrwszr, Beiorom, 32 Rempart St. Georges. 
ld do either to meet an emergency—but 
Hot Water or Steam I feats cui ; 
< quite another story. 
mw is now simply and cheaply put in ” The Power of Subordinates a 


houses already erected without tear- % Pn cg i ~_ an oe: 
ing partitions or in any way altering similar conditions obtain. now little or 


4 | nothing about the directors and officers of the ° 
the building. urban railways, though it is not hard to un- M an a 4 rep u t ati oO Nn 
; 74 | derstand that much depends upon their large- 
mindedness and administrative ability. But . : 
Th li he §4| 1 am brought into direct contact with the t 1 t 
oe conductors and motormen, and I have a con- Oo r u n Cc u a | 
household of dirt az peat 
and drudgery and i stant and — sense of my obligation to 
them, and to the inspectors and starters and 
pay for themselves PM | switchmen and signalmen, and to the men re f° t S Uu oO Nn t hi e 
in fuel economy and who toil by night and. by day to ensure the 
absence of repairs. §% | safety and convenience of those using the ° 


lines. My wife has probably never met Mr. 

Made in sizes to $4 | Wanamaker, or Mr. Saks, or Mr. Altman, 
fit 3-room cottages or Mr. Vantine, or Mr. Stern, or any one of 
bq | several other very estimable and successfui 


to 90-room public Pas ricoast : 
buildings, etc. Send business gentlemen. Her time and temper 





x bq | and happiness are affected by an army of 
today for valuable [@ ‘‘walkers’’ and salesmen and clerks and cash- W FA | FA H 
x booklet (free). ba | boys and ‘‘wrappers’’ and deliverymen. If 
we travel afar, not the presidents or general z > - 
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bq | who toil in perpetual night in the bowels of | - 
the earth for coal and iron, or who work at 

~ 4 | the steel furnaces or in the huge foundries, — a 
who walk the track by night and by day in 


storm and in sunshine, or whose glad ham- “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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of most-signal ability and of character be- 
yond reproach, but negligent or incompetent 







The Toilet Luxury, cleanses and clears the skin 


































Save money by purchas- or dishonest subordinates put the city and and improves the complexion without making it 
ing direct from our fac- its people on the rack. Great leaders in the . Far better than face powder. Probate No.# 31 isa 
tory. Send to-day for State and in the nation can -succeed only ne ees Sree Se epetiine ant 7) 3 pop- 
our handsome illustrated when they have an intelligent following. plaskieads aod pimples; unequaled for tan, chapped ular stub pen with 
catalogue ‘‘M,”’ showing The eloquence of the pulpit avails little and rough skin. » i is 
hundreds of Grilles and unless pe result be a myriad of earnest A GENEROUS SAMPLE medium points. 
ice Mantels in Mission, Louis and self-sacrificing lives. In every under- with handsome booklet’ mailed y — 
XV, Renaissance, L’Art Nouveau and | | taking, in all modern life, the demand is - ov| or. Over 1509 Fiivarieties of 
Colonial Styles, with many other artistic ever the same—for the people, for the whole druggists and| Complexion other styles to suit 
and unique designs. people, and for an aroused and alert and in- ro pear ho Bulb Price it 
CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO., Inc. eo a. am pee they may Price 0c. or| May be 50c. every pu pose. All ; 
288 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. e, perhaps—but they must be uncommon a jar. | used 
J | common people. Pagpentine 4 stationers have them 
We in this New World have committed our- on receipt of | van- : 
selves to this theory and have accepted this Pre a tor | MF Accept no Vf substitute. 
condition. Our success as a nation approved hatte 


the wisdom of our course. We need and de- 

GOT TO sire the greatest possible development of the 100 PR ge Ft OHIO 
Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or Drop Back | | capacity and power of 7 citizen. The 
. best results can be secured only through uni- 
The man of to-day no matter what his , ; —o 3 
calling, needs a sharp brain and to get this poet oe e energy. Leadership is will 
he needs food that not only gives muscle | | be no lack of captains of industry, of masters 
and strength but brain and nerve power as | | of commerce, of generals who will plan our 
well. campaigns. The mountain-tops are to re- 
A carpenter and builder of Marquette, | | Main, but we propose to level up. We have 
Mich., who is energetic and wants to ad- | | WO ps aon caged the hag. = — 
tiie ; : ae and efficiency of the whole people, and we 
food 1 in his ag ae read er y gen _— are to keep at the front by recognizing this 

ood in a religious paper and in speaking | | fact. 
of his experience he said: ‘“‘Up to three 
years ago I had not been able to study or The Good of the System 


use my thinking powers to any extent. But only an intelligent people can be self- 
There was something lacking and I know | | respecting, energetic, hopeful, and effective. 
now that it was due to the fact that my This is why we the people have created a 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works. Camden. N.J.. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


























food was not rebuilding my brain. system of free public education of the whole “On Every Tongue - 

‘About this time I began the use of the people, for the people. Not the information, ; 
condensed food Grape Nuts and the result | | the 2 ag nm oo of rem schools and the Pure, Old, Rich, Mellow; the acme of excellence in whiskey production. 
has been I: can think and plan with some | | Possible value of these to the individual pupil Best as a beverage. Safest and most satisfactory for all uses. 


: : lie at the foundation of this system; but the 

success. It has not only rebuilt my brain | | peed of sound training to open the door of BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 

until it is stronger and surer and more | | opportunity to all men, to give to all men 

active but my muscles are also harder and | | self-reliance, and to secure for all men greater 

more firm where they used to be loose and | | equality in right b Png We — the best 
is now in perfect in every man, an is system helps us to sts 

a ef Riese oh eset oly twice | | get at this. We need the Tikeliest in Ameri- Annuities If you have $500 or more to in- 














THE ALLISON 


3 i i vest annually, or $10,000 and up- 
the amount of fatigue and my night’s rest | | (5 pier =< ot a hal — Be Fam -—. =, immediately, $ ce thew'yoe 
always completely restores me. In other | | it is still true that the likeliest is generally | Fixed jis, "Fuul“psriculare san be had INVALID CHAIRS 


words I am enjoying life and I attribute it | | found in the unlikeliest spots. We stand for Incomes <2"cering the Aamaities sold by the 


to. the fact that I, have found a perfect | | the American public school, because in this nancial Institution in the enable the convalescent 
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food.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle | | very way it is rendering a large public ser- world. Also, by the same Company, : 1 
Creek, Mich. : . st This is why we Felsen an thie recur- a new Pour Per Cent. locome which runs dur- Mn, Sonal ’ ae ae 
; i ring ‘‘commencements” and educational féte- — Bw An porns Pere Rag e B e invigorating sir and me. 
days remind us of the close of another school or insurance plan); Gulivered bmasadiatety: bear- shine. (Booklet free.) 
year. We rejoice because in the American ing interest at once; safe as government bonds. 
public school we have found “the longest W. D. ALLISON CO. 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY BINDER || jever with which human hands have ever WLIAR DULL. BUTLER, lrvestment Spestatiat 900 N. Ala. St., Indianapolis 
Postpaid $1.25 pried.” 473 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia saersese Seem, 
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The Remington 
Typewriter 


represents the result of more study, 
more effort, more labor and more 
practical experience in typewriter 
manufacture than all other makes 
of writing machines combined. 


It ought to be the best and 
IT IS. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Fi. ALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 
HAIR RENEWER 
Always restores color to gray hair, 
} all the dark, rich color it used to 
have. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
falling, and dandruff disappears. 
A high-class preparation. 
Bold by druggists for fifty years. If your drug- 
gist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
P. HALL & C0., 


Nashua, 
N. a. 





Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess 
the new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by Witiiam H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to 
advise son or daughter. 

_Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by 
physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent -paid on receipt of price 
Fine moroceo binding, $1.50. Cloth-bound, $1.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 




















DR.SIEGERTS 


+ ANGOSTURA 
< BITTERS 


IN ALL FANCY DRINKS 


The Worlds Bet Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad BW], 


AWARDS AT ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


The Only Genuine 


By Roya! Warrant, Purveyors to His Majesty, the 
Germaa Emperor and King of Prussia 


Dr. Hess, the Approved Royal Prussian Apothecary, 
Examining Chemist, and Scientific Expert, writes: 

“The combination of these excellent ingredients renders 
Dr. Siegert’s Bitters one of the purest and most hygienic li- 
queurs extant. as it can be used by invalids and those in 
health, by adults and by children, with equal advantage.” 

Beware of imitations. The genuine is made only by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, Trinidad, B. W. L. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agts., New York, N. ¥. 
Handsome booklet containing popular mixed drink recipes 
maiied free on request. 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 
’ 

03 Models 2122 $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 
500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing Sale, We ship on approval 

and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 
dries, half price. 


Bargains i and second-hand 
Automobiles re aaa in new an cam al 


utos and Motor 


7 oS 












makes and styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuiehGo- ILL. 





















For all sexes and ages. An unequaled, 
healthful toilet accessory.forthe bath. Annoy- 
ing and disfiguring cutaneous eruptions quickly 
disappear under its healing, soothing influence. 
PINOS-EX. makes clear, soft, velvety skin: and 
gives the complexion of health vyand beauty. 
Does away with Pimples, Freckles, Black,Heads, 
Sunburn, Tan, Ringworm, Hives,, Eczéma, 
Scrofula and all blood and skin< eruptions. 
Price per jar, 50c ; extra large jar, $1.50.. Sample 
FREE, upon receipt of 20c to cover cost of 
mailing. 


JOHN BROD CHEMICAL CO. 
_ 349-351 W. North Ave., Dept. F, Chicago, Ill. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 











Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 





catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 














EacePowver 
BURNING, BLISTERING 


sunshine of Summer days is 
trying to the complexion un- 
less fortified by the delightful 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder, that exquisite toilet 

luxury which has been a necessity to beautiful women 
for over thirty years, and which is so refreshing and 
cooling to the skin. It freshens, clears and softens the 
skin, preserves a fine complexion, restores a faded one. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. 50c. a box. Drug- 
gists or by mail. Beware of dangerous substitutes. 
BEN LEVY &CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 



















For sale 
everywhere 


Instantaneous 
Chocolate 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


1316 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 














Why do you suffer the tortures of ap- 
proaching blindness? You can be cured 
at home by THE ONEAL DISSOLV- 
NT METHOD. Cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids, optic nerve diseases, and 
all other causes oF blindness cured in all 
parts of the world. Not an eye injured. 
he knife is never used. Mrs. D. C. Ste- 
vens, Crown Point, Ind., cured of blind- 
ness caused by Iritis and Paralysis; write 
her. Dr. Oneal’s advice, illustrated book 
on Eye Disease and testimonials F; 
Cross-eyes straightened, A new ree. 
method. No knife, no pain. 
successful, Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 














Always 


















CULTURE 


By Guy Wetmore Carry! 
(Continued from Page 17) 


And so andantino, andantino—the Vicomte 
d’'Herblay—the Vicomte d’Herblay—the Vi- 
comte d’Herblay! 

Pressed to render her ‘‘vurb,”’ Miss Wisby 
complied with evident elation, closing her 
eyes, and holding her arms rigid, and her 
hands tightly clasped in her lap, in order 
the better to .preserve the sequence of 
memory. 

“Jay—too ar—i// ar—nooza-vonn—vooza-vay 
—illz-onn /” 

An instant’s pause, and then: ‘‘Javvy—too 
avvy—il/ avvy—noozavvy-onn—voozavvy-ay 
—illz-avvy!" 

So silence fell at last, as on the night pre- 
ceding. Only just as she was dropping off 
to sleep, Miss Wisby murmured: 

“And I know what ev’ry word means! 
Cultchure—cul—”’ 

But what a different Miss Wisby it was who 
burst in upon Miss Dunlap the following Sat- 
urday afternoon! ‘The little creature was 
very pale, and her trembling fingers flut- 
tered from her lips to her hair watch-guard, 
and back again, in a very ecstasy of nervous- 
ness. Only valerian, and the subsequent close 
proximity of her half-sister, enabled her to 
speak at all. Then the astounded Miss Dun- 
lap learned that the Vicomte d’Herblay was 
under arrest—‘‘for swindlin’, Agatha, for 
swindlin’!’’"—and his studio in the hands of 
the police! 

Only this much had Miss Wisby tarried to 
learn, before taking flight. An officer had 
wished to question her. He had taken out 
a notebook, and had said: ‘If you desire to 
appear in the police-court against him, 
madam—”’ 

Appear in the police-court/—she, Matilda, 
the gentle, the genteel! 

Here Miss Wisby broke down completely 
and sobbed out her alarmed and wounded 
sensibilities upon Miss Dunlap’s flat but sym- 
pathetic bosom. The tears were still upon 
her withered, pink cheeks, when at last she 
fell asleep that night. Beside her, her half- 
sister lay rigidly, staring at the ceiling. 

“If it had happened to me/”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘If 7 had lost the chance!”’ 

Then, painfully, she repeated, with a stead- 
ily deteriorating accent, what she had learned 
at the lesson of Friday, and reviewed that of 
Tuesday, as well: ‘‘Dieser Knabe hat eine 
gute Schwester.” 

Oh, if she had lost the chance! 

The following afternoon, as she unfolded 
the newspapers, thoughtfully left by ‘‘our 
gentlemen,’’ Miss Wisby gave a sudden gasp. 
“Here is all about that—that man!’’ she 
stammered. 

‘Read it, M’tilda!’’ exclaimed Miss Dun- 
lap, leaning forward in her chair. ‘‘Read 
ev'ry word. Now we shall have the truth!” 
For Miss Agatha Dunlap belonged to the 
class, now almost extinct, which believes all 
that it sees in print. 

So, of the following item, Miss Wisby read 
every word: 


“Yesterday morning, Detectives Gallegher 
and Riordan of the West Thirtieth Street 
Station apprehended a young foreigner, call- 
ing himself the Vicomte d’Herblay, as he was 
upon the point of taking the ten o’clock train 
for Boston. The attention of the authorities 
here was directed by the police of Baltimore 
to the operations of this young man, who of 
late has successfully practiced a somewhat 
novel scheme of swindling in a number of 
the larger Southern cities. It has been his 
custom to advertise for pupils to learn the 
French language in an absurdly inadequate 
number of lessons, demanding payment for 
the entire series in advance. While none but 
persons of the most childish credulity would 
be imposed upon by such an offer’’ (here Miss 
Wisby caught her breath), ‘‘the so-called Vi- 
comte d'Herblay has apparently contrived to 
assemble a class of from five to ten pupils in 
every city where his advertisements have 
appeared. Needless to say, when one or 
two lessons of the series have been given, 
the pseudo-instructor invariably decamps to 
resume his operations in another city, and 
under another name. It is said that a dozen 
or more New York women, who have been 
thus swindled by him, will appear as wit- 
nesses against him. A singular feature of 
the scheme, as carried out in this city, has 
been the establishment, at.another address, 
of a classin German. The ‘Vicomte’ claims 
that he is a native of Alsace, and so speaks 
the two languages with equal fluency. For 
the purposes of his German class, D’Herblay 
assumed the name of Grossmann.” 


At these last words Miss Dunlap, who had 
been leaning forward eagerly, closed her eyes 
and sank back heavily in her chair. 

For a long time there was silence between 
the smitten pair. They dared not speak, or 
even meet each other’s eyes. The squan- 
dered forty dollars, painfully amassed, brave- 
ly devoted, and, as now was proved, futilely 
sacrificed to the cause of culture, lay upon 
their consciences like lead. 

When Miss Dunlap once more opened her 
eyes and found her tongue, she had for the 
thousandth time in her life pulled consola- 
tion out of adversity. 

“Let us get back to our ord'nary occupa- 
tions, M’tilda,”’ she said, ‘‘and cease to con- 
cern ourselves with what is beyond our reach. 
At least we may pride ourselves upon being 
more genteel than. the women who are to ap- 
ear against this—this creatuze, in open court! 
et us d’vote ourselves, heart and soul, to 
our gentlemen, and get our cultchure as we 
did before, and forget this unhappy ep’sode 
—although—as the—er--as the Germ’ns say, 
diese Frucht ist bitter !” 

Miss Wisby nodded in silence, unable to 
reply. For, alas, there was no such elo- 
quent philosophy in the verses of her only 
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The “1 900” FAMILY 
WASHER FREE 


Time, Labor and Expense of Washing 
Clothes Cut in Two 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling of Clothes 
BALL 


THE “1900” 8414, FAMILY WASHER 
SENT FREE to any one without deposit or advance 


ay- 
ment of any kind, freight paid, on 30 days’ trial. i 














t is 
unquestionably the greatest labor-saving machine ever 
invented for family use. Entirely new 

principle. It is simplicity itself. 
are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or 
complicated machinery. 
It revolves on bicycle 
ball-bearings, making 
it by far the easiest 
running washer on the 
market. No strength 
required, a child can 
operate it. 

No more. stooping, 
rubbing, boiling of 
clothes. Hot water and 
soap all that is needed. 
It will wash large 
quantities of clothes 
(no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in 6 
Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics, 





ENGINEERS. 
ar aT, 


— Het NW 


2hawt. 6. 
on 1 
Sparkill, Rockland Co., N. Y., Oct. 29, 1901. 


** 1900’? Washer Company. 
I have given your washer a fair trial. 


It is one of the 
best washers I ever saw. It washed three pairs of my 
dirty and greasy overalls and overshirts in ten minutes 
and washed them clean. My housekeeper says it would 
have taken her two hours to have washed them the old 
way. It will wash ten shirts, with collars and cuffs, in 
seven minutes. It will wash three washes without chang- 
ing the water, only adding soap suds and about two 
quarts of hot water after the first wash. 

I have been a delegate and attended twenty-six con- 
ventions held in different parts of the country, and my 
name is known on nearly every railroad in the United 
States and Canada. I am an engineer of the New York 
Division of the Erie road and have run an engine for 


forty years. EDWARD KENT. 
Write at once for catalogue and full particulars to 


“1900” WASHER CO. 


174 P. State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





References: First National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 





The pocket mani- 
cure, combining 
clipper, for trimming, file and blade 
for cleaning. Removes and prevents 
hangnails, Ask your dealer, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 


H. C. COOK CO., 53 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 


SQUAB $1.50 an order (serving one squab). 
Y) 








There is good money breeding them; a 
»7 VE flock makes country life pay handsomely. 
Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH; &@ woman 
can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young stock to attend 
(parent birds do this), Send for our 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘ How to Make Money with 
Squabs,” and learn_this rich industry. Pigmenth Rock 
Squab Company, 5 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SUMMER IRONING 
articularly, do not continue the old 
ron in the fire method. Use the 


Domestic 
Cold Roll Mangle 


it saves labor, worry, time and e: 86. 
Does elegant work. Let us explain our 
approval offer. We also manufacture 
and gasoline heated Mangles. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
DOMESTIC MANGLE COMPANY 
Box F. Racine Junction, Wis. 

















ATENT SECURED 
1 Or Fee Returned 


F Rex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Free. 
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EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 


G I NSEN the U.S.and Canada. Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 


booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





Your Fat REDUCED 5 pounds weekly by my 
Guaranteed Home treatment. No starving, no 
wrinkles or discomfort, It Purifies the Blood and 
gives you health, clear skin and good figure. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. Write for my new book tell- 
pte about it. Mailed in plain sealed letter free. 
Address Mrs. B. H. Stockham, 245 Broadway, New York City 


NEW AUTOMOBILE 
BARGAIN fr,cee eine 


stock. A handsome, full-size Tonneau touring 
arantee, 
bought 
HH AUTO CO., 386 
8t., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 
Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN A Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; i 
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and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HAY FEVER 
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ETHE HOME OF PABST BLUE) RIBBON= 


Sixty years ago, a single, 
insignificant building. 







Today, a city in itself. 

That’s the history of the 
great Pabst Brewery~. 

Story by story—building 
by building—block by block— 
it has steadily grown to its 















present vast proportions. 

That growth is due to the 
Pabst art of brewing good, pure, wholesome, malt beer’. 

The beer that agrees with everybody. 

And Pabst Blue Ribbon is the beer of undisputed 
quality—of unparalleled popularity. 
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Dont 
Forget! 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore © Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 
- willsecure the bestin travel that moneycan buy 

i In daily service over the Lake 
Nineteen Shore (@ Michigan Southern 
Through Railway between the cities of 

. Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 
Trains j4nd, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston © Albany, Pittsburg © Lake 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 

Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore 
Patrons;”’ also “ Book of Trains.” 

Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 
satin 


tare 
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A NEW YORK FINANCIAL INSTITUTION, successfully 
engaged in selling high-grade securities and investments, 
desires to secure the services of men of business experience, 
ability and unimpeachable record as to integrity and character to 
represent it locally. \t also wants a limited number, who 
by actual experience have demonstrated executive and creative 
ability, to direct and supervise the operations of Companies 
and agencies controlled by it. he company is one of the 
strongest and most prominent in its line in the country. It is 
willing to’ make liberal arrangements with proper parties. For 
persons already employed it will make a change advantageous to 
them. Address P. O. Box 1321, New York. 
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SHORTHAND IN 20 LESSONS 


FIRST LESSON FREE 
-date methods; position guaranteed; lessons by mail exclusively; no interference with regular 
Ities; everything simple and clear; endorsed by boards of education and leading 


ccupation; 25 cents per lesson; no dittie \ 
NeWepapers: thourisc! graduates, Dept. 463, CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, Townsend Building, NEW YORK. 


Absolutely most complete and up-to. 
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Champion Revolver Shots of the World 


Won with the 


SMITH & WESSON 


The American Team which recently won the International Championship 
for revolver shooting made a splendid showing. They beat the French Team 
by 249 points though the Frenchmen had the advantage of shooting at different 
times and the Americans all shot at one time. 











Every member of the American Team with but one exception used the 


MITH & WESSON REVOLVER 








WINNING TEAM AND SCORES 

OSCAR I. OLSON ° P ° Duluth, Minn. . e ‘> 554 
B.F. WILDER... ‘ - New York . e ° ‘ 543 
R. S. HALE . é é ‘ Boston, Mass. e a ‘x 540 
J. A. DIETZ, JR. « « .« New Yok. . ° ° 534 

° ‘ ‘ Springfield, Mass. e P 532 
Springfield, Mass. . . 530 
Boston, Mass. . e e 527 
Boston, Mass. . ° ° 523 
Springfield, Mass, ° ° 519 
J. B. CALKINS Springfield, Mass. . . 519 
E, E. PARTRIDGE - Bostcn, Mass. . a e 517 
R. H. SAYRE ° . e ° New York . e ° ° 545 
Boston, Mass. ‘ ‘ ° 513 
Boston, Mass. . . « 512 
Boston, Mass. e ° 511 


GRAND TOTAL 7,889 
TOTAL SCORE 7,640 


SMITH & WESSON 


32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


W. A. SMITH 

Cc. S. AXTELL 

LOUIS BELL ° 
THOMAS ANDERTCN 
J. B. CRABTREE 


J. T. HUMPHREY 
WILLIAM AMORY, 24 
Cc. L, BOUVE ° 
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FRENCH TEAM 





All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 
monogram trade-mark o 
stamped on the frame. 

No others are genuine, 
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The Man 
and the Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, 
inventor of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter, is un- 
questionably the foremost 
writing machine expert of 
the world. Besides, he is 
a practical and successful 
business man. He built 
the first 


Smith Premier “Jypewriler 


not only for handsome and speedy work but to endure under the 
severest demands of actual business. The Smith Premier is free 
from the weaknesses of eccentric, unpractical construction and to-day 
embodies the latest demonstrated improvements of this typewriter 
expert. Mr. Brown as Vice-President of this company will continue 
to devote his entire time and inventive genius to maintain the Smith 
Premier where, more than ever, it now stands as 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


Send to-day for our little book explaining exactly why the Smith Premier is best; 

or, send to our nearest branch office for the machine itself ona ten days’ free trial. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 

Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 








IN CAMP 
Experience teaches that the success of a 
vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon acareful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky 


“Special” and ‘‘White Label’’ 


has helped to kindle gvod fellowship 








20TH C EN Tl RY LI M I ae D—Rew i ay ich ens Shore. 
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’round many a well-remembered camp- 
fire. Be sure to include it in your sup- 
plies this year. 





THIS CAMPING PICTURE 

Glassup) is an 
ent of any kind, 
in silver. Suitable for 





FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent fur John Dewar & Suns, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 














HE continued demand for proofs of the full-page and double- 
page drawings by famous artists that appear in CoLLier’s 


has led us to strike off from the original plates a number of 


G | B SO N proofs on heavy plate paper. These are printe¢ with the greatest 
care, and when framed present a very handsome appearance. 
Mailed securely in heavy tubes for Two Dollars each. Address 


Dr awings PROOF DEPT., Collier’s Weekly, 416 West 13th Street, N. Y. 
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